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The Missouri Historical.Review is a » auerverty magazine 
devoted to Missouri: history, cenealogy literature. It is 
now being sent to eleven yundred members of the Society. 
The subscription price is one dollar a fear. 

Each number of the Review contains several articles on 
Missouri and Missourians. These articles are the result of 
research work in Missouri history. The style of presentation 
is as popular as is permissible in a publication of this character. 

n addition to the mon phs, the Review contains a list 
of books recently published Sha Missourians or on Missouri, 
and a list of Missouri historical articles that have spocesed in 
the newspapers of the State The last is an aid to teachers, 
editors and writers, and will become even more valuable with 

e. This journal reviews only those books that relate to 
issouri. 

Missourians are interested in their State Historical Society. 
The Review eppewe to a, interest by summarizing the recent 
activities of the Society. It also does this of other state-wide 
organizations of a historical o or patriotic character. Important 
historical happenings are also nicled and members of the 
Society are urged to make this complete for their section of 
Missouri. The general "Missouri items include biographical 
sketches of individuals in public life or of historic fame. 

Manuscripts and letters on all Missouri subjects of a 
historical or biographical nature are weleome, and will be bead 
and decided upon with as little delay as possible. 

Eleven volumes of the Review have been published. <A few 
complete sets are still obtainable from the Society—Vols. 1-11, 
bound in best library buckram, $37. p54 unbound, .00. 
Separate Lprara unbound, except Vol. 1, as follows: Vol. 
2, 3 and 6, “a $3.00; Vols. 4 and , each $2.00; Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10 
and 11, each $1.00. Prices of re-prints of- most important 
articles given on request. 

All editorial and business communications should be ad- 
dressed to Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary, The State Historical 
Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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GOTTFRIED DUDEN’'S “REPORT,” 1824-1827. 
TRANSLATED BY WILLIAM G. BEK, 
FIRST ARTICLE 


Introduction 
Biographical Facts Concerning Gottfried Duden. 


Gottfried Duden was the first German who gave his 
countrymen a fairly comprehensive, and reasonably accurate, 
first-hand account of conditions as they obtained in the eastern 
part of the new state of Missouri. In his famous book, 
“Bericht ueber eine Reise nach den westlichen Staaten 
Nordamerikas” (1829),* his skillful pen mingled fact and 
fiction, interwove experience and imagination, pictured the 
freedom of the forest and of democratic institutions in con- 
trast with the social restrictions and political embarrassments 
of Europe. This singular book passed thru three editions and 
many thousands of Germans pondered over its contents. 
When the rulers of the then politically disrupted German 
states refused to give their subjects the freedom and aid 
which they felt entitled to, innumerable resolutions were 
made to cross the ocean and build for the present and for 
future generations happy homes on the far-famed Missouri. 


*The titie translated reads: “A Report of a Journey to the Western 
States of North America.” 
(i) 
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The biographer of this odd man, who came into the life 
of the state like a comet and passed beyond its horizon almost 
as abruptly, is embarrassed by the scantiness of certified 
material concerning this pioneer. Der Deutsche Pionier,** this 
invaluable source of historic things German American, con- 
tains in Vol. VI an interesting sketch of Duden by Friedrich 
Schnacke. Translated, the account reads as follows: ‘‘Gott- 
fried Duden was born in Remscheid, Duchy of Berg, Rhine 
Province in the year 1785. His father was a wealthy apothe- 
cary. The youth attended the gymnasium in Dortmund and 
during the years 1806 to 1810 studied law in Duesseldorf, 
Heidelberg and Goettingen. For a time he was assistant at 
the court of law in Duesseldorf. In 1811 he was made 
Justice of the Peace in the district of Muehlheim on the 
river Ruhr. In the year 1812 he joined the Second Regiment 
of the Duchy of Berg, which regiment was later incorporated 
in the twenty-eighth Prussian Infantry. He was advanced 
by degrees to the rank of adjutant and participated in the 
campaign against Napoleon. During this campaign Duden 
gave evidence of extraordinary bravery. After the campaign 
he again resumed the duties of his office at Muehlheim. By 
order of the Cabinet he was made Proctor of State for the 
district of Muehlheim in 1820. This office he held till 1823, 
his residence being at Cologne. In his capacity as an officer 
of the state he had exceptional opportunity to gain an insight 
into the sufferings of his fellowmen. He was convinced that 
most of the;crimes, which he was called upon to prosecute, 
were due to poverty. He therefore decided to discover, if 
possible, the cause of this poverty, and, if within his power, 
to find the means of remedying the evil. On this point we 
are able to quote Duden’s own words: *‘By careful reflec- 
tion I had come to the conclusion that most of the evils from 
which the inhabitants of Europe and especially of Germany 

**The German Pioneer was a German monthly, dealing with the pioneer 
life of the Germans of the United States. In all 18 vols. of this periodical 
were published, from 1869 to 1887, at Cincinnati, Ohio. H. Rattermann was 
editor during the greater period of its existence. 


*Cf., p. IV and V, Introduction, Duden’s A Report of a Journey to the 
Western States of North America. 
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are suffering, arise from the effects of an excess of population, 
and are of such a nature that every means for alleviating this 
suffering will be futile until the population is reduced in 
number. I recognized the fact that a certain amount of 
population is absolutely necessary for the highest develop- 
ment of the individual, as well as that of the state. I recog- 
nized at the same time, that excess of population distorts 
the social condition in a lamentable manner, and that all the 
endeavors of the intellectual forces of society must necessarily 
end in making the state nothing but a great prison-house.’ 
Obsessed by such ideas Duden obtained a furlough in order 
to devote himself to the study of medicine at the University 
of Bonn. Having at last obtained his dismissal from the 
service of the state, he sailed for America on the 8th of June 
1824, arriving at Baltimore on the 14th of August. The ship 
on which he took passage was an American sail-ship, the 
Henry Clay. 

“Duden said*: ‘I was of the opinion that the emigrants 
of Europe would have to direct themselves to those regions 
where the mass of natives is also seeking new homesteads. 
I also held the view that the Europeans had best take these 
natives as their models in the establishment of their new 
settlements. I regarded it therefore a gross error, to take 
as the goal of my journey those regions which lie east of the 
Alleghany Mountains, where the good land is even now quite 
expensive.’ Accordingly Duden directed himself to what 
was then the far West, to the then young state of Missouri. 
They, Duden and his traveling companion Louis Eversmann, 
an agriculturist, traveled in an open spring-wagon, going via 
Wheeling, Virginia (now West Virginia), Zanesville, Chilli- 
cothe and Cincinnati in Ohio, Louisville, Kentucky, arriving 
in St. Louis, Missouri, the latter part of October 1824. 

“Duden desired to become acquainted with all the phases 
of pioneer life and therefore bought a tract of land in Mont- 
gomery (now Warren) County, in the vicinity of the present 
town of Dutzow, some fifty miles west of the junction of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers. There he built a house and 


*Cf., p. IX, Introduction, ibid. 


o 
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devoted himself to agriculture. He remained on his farm the 
greater part of three years. Among his backwoods neighbors 
he rendered great service by applying his knowledge of medi- 
cine. During his idle hours he made a careful study of his 
surroundings and wrote his observations. These studies ap- 
peared as the famous “Report’”’ in 1829 at Elberfeld. In 
1827 Duden placed his possessions under the care of a manager 
and departed for Europe, where he arrived on the 22nd of 
June of the same year.” 

Another source of information, dealing briefly with the 
sojourn of Duden in Missouri is Gert Goebel, a well educated 
German, who was twice elected to the state senate of Mis- 
souri and who held various minor offices of trust in Franklin 
County, Missouri, and who finally published an intensely 
interesting book, entitled: Laenger als ein Menschenleben in 
Missouri.* 

In the issue of the Westliche Post of St. Louis, under the 
date of November 10, 1893, Gert Goebel writes concerning 
Duden: “I who have lived for more than sixty years in 
Missouri know only one man who knew Dr. Duden per- 
sonally. This man is the old, venerable Doctor Elijah 
McLean who has lived a long time in Washington, Missouri, 
and who was on friendly terms with Duden, and often associ- 
ated with him in the early days. This Dr. McLean often 
spoke to me about Dr. Duden and depicted him to me as a 
charming gentleman, well educated, and experienced in his 
profession. He regretted only the one fact, that it was so 
hard for him to converse with Duden, especially when the 
two doctors were called to the same bed-side for consultation. 
Dr. Duden may have understood written English, but was 
not proficient in the use of the English vernacular, as is almost 
always the case when Germans of mature age come to America. 

“Some time ago there was re-printed in the Westliche 
Post a letter which is probably very old. Among other things 
it contained an erroneous and unjust estimate of Duden, 
and even accused him of having written untruths. Appar- 
ently the author of this letter must have been one of the 


*The title translated reads: ‘‘Longer than a life-time in Missouri.” 








| 
| 
| 
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many disappointed persons whose attention had been directed 
to Lake Creek,** by the rose-colored account of Missouri by 
Duden, and which writer later discovered, that it was after 
all no dolce far niente, but that love for hard work, and per- 
severance, and a willingness to forego the comforts of life 
were the essentials of success here. 

“The sad political conditions in Germany in the thirties 
of the last century were the cause which induced so many 
intellectual and patriotic men to emigrate to America. It so 
happened that Duden’s book appeared just at this time. 
Naturally it enjoyed an enormous distribution and was read 
with wild enthusiasm among the educated classes in Ger- 
many.* Prominent men, such as Paul Follenius and Fried- 
rich Muench, who led the two divisions of the Giessen Emi- 
gration Society, were induced, with many other learned men 
to follow in Duden’s footsteps. Many of them did settle 
in the neighborhood where Duden had lived, and the land near 
Duden’s farm was long known as ‘classic ground.’ Artisans, 
peasants and academicians were drawn to the trans- Mississippi 
country by the paradisaical account of Duden. 

“Between the farms of Paul Follenius and Friedrich 
Muench there arises a cone-like hill from out of the plain. 
This hill is said to have been the favorite spot of Duden, 
and there he is said to have written many a chapter of his 
book. Even now the hill is known as ‘Duden’s Hill.’ 

“When Duden settled on Lake Creek he had no German 
neighbors, except his traveling companion Louis Eversmann. 
A few settlers spoke the so-called Pennsylvania German,** but 
they were genuine backwoodsmen. In spite of the respect- 
ability of these people, an educated man like Duden could 


**It was on Lake Creek in Warren County that Duden’s farm was located. 


*Three editions of Duden’s book are known to have been issued. In 
1829 the first edition, printed at the author's cost, was published at Elberfeld. 
In 1832 the Swiss Emigration Society reprinted it at St. Gallen. The last 
edition appeared at Bonn in 1834. Sabin makes mention of a St. Gall edition 
of 1833. 


**Some of these Pennsylvania Germans were the brothers Haun. Cf. 
Goebel’s Laenger als ein Menschenleben in Missouri, p. 7. 
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not stand it permanently without imtellectual inspiration. 
Therefore he left soon. He died many years ago.” 

A word concerning Duden’s traveling companion, Louis 
Eversmann, ought to be of interest in this connection. Gert 
Goebel is one of our informants concerning this pioneer.* 
“At the same time that Dr. Duden bought his land among 
the hills on the little Lake Creek, only four miles north of 
the present city of Washington, which at that time did not 
yet exist, a certain Eversmann settled in his neighborhood. 
This man, whom I knew very well, became quickly Amer- 
icanized. He married an American woman of good family, 
and soon became one of the first German slave holders. 
To the honor of the Germans be it said that he found but 
very few who followed his example. Eversmann became the 
father of a rather large family. He was very wealthy, but 
was not well liked among his German countrymen. At the 
beginning of the Civil War he sold his estates on Lake Creek 
and intended to move to Saline County, where he hoped to 
find a more congenial social life among the rich slave owners, 
but before he could effect the change, he died.” 

Duden himself makes only scant mention of Eversmann 
in his book. He simply tells us that his traveling com- 
panion is Louis Eversmann and that he is the son of Mr. 
Eversmann, the chief superintendent of mines in Berlin.** 

Under the date of May 26, 1834, Hermann Steines’ 
diary describes a visit to Louis Eversmann’s farm. This 
was ten years after Duden and Eversmann had settled here. 
We read among other interesting items the following: ‘Then 
we went to the other side of the farm, (it is Duden’s farm he 
has just spoken of) to the adjoining farm of Louis Evers- 
mann. He was busy plowing in the field. His wife and one 
son and two daughters were at home. In the evening Mr. 
Eversmann came home and received us very cordially. He 
has a farm of more than 400 acres. He owns a male slave 
and a female slave and a negro child. He has many cattle 
and hogs, and some horses. He, as well as his slaves, work 
very hard, and his wife, an American woman, was busy 


*Cf. Goebel'’s Laenger als ein Menschenleben in Missouri, p. 6. 
**Cf. Duden’s Report, etc., p. 233, foot note. 
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spinning flax when we arrived. Eversmann has become much 
Americanized. His children speak English and do not under- 
stand any German, because their father as well as their 
mother speak only English with them. But the big German 
pipe has been preserved, after all. Eversmann gave me 
sound advice, which I much appreciated. They treated us 
very hospitably.” 

The Steines diary just quoted contains also a statement 
concerning a visit to Duden’s farm. We read: “From 
there we finally went to the adjoining farm of Gottfried 
Duden of Remschied, Germany, full of a certain yearning 
and with beating hearts. The cause of this agitation is 
known to every one in the Duchy of Berg. Now we stood on 
this historic spot. We saw the hut in which he had lived, 
the half finished log house, the shaded walk to the spring, 
Lake Creek, the courtyard, the field and finally the forest 
so fantastically described by Duden. Everything was now 
very much neglected. The fence had decayed and in great 
part had fallen down, the field was full of weeds, and there 
was no more any garden. Many a German has been at 
that place in the last four to six years, in order to see where 
and how that one lived, who with magic power had lured 
hordes of sons of Germany from their dearly beloved, but 
oppressed and mistreated fatherland, who with magic pen 
had clothed this wilderness with such a pleasing and attractive 
garment, and who had banished the fear of those who thought 
this to be a country of Indians and wild beasts. After we 
had tasted the water of the spring and of Lake Creek, we went 
into the hut and recited some passages from Duden’s letters, 
which we carried with us.” 

At the time when Duden’s remarkable book appeared, 
very little was known in Germany about Missouri as also 
of the entire Louisiana Purchase. It will be remembered 
that Duden’s visit occurred three years after Missouri was 
admitted as a state into the Union. As far as can be ascer- 
tained at the present time no Germans from abroad had 
settled in Missouri prior to Duden’s arrival. German trav- 
elers had reached St. Louis, no doubt, but had not settled 
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there. There are records extant of men of German descent 
who had drifted in with the current of population that flowed 
in from the older states to the east and south. The generally © 
accepted view is that Gottfried Duden was the first German 
with a university education who settled in Missouri. As 
was stated at the beginning of this account Duden hoped to 
find the means of ameliorating the condition of his country- 
men. His journey to Missouri was made with this purpose 
in mind. The political unrest which brought on the Wars 
of Liberation in Germany, together with the economic de- 
pression of that day, caused the Germans to look beyond 
the Atlantic to the land of opportunity, and Duden’s book, 
like a giant index, pointed to the undiscovered trans-Mis- 
sissippi regions, and presently a veritable Teutonic invasion 
poured itself down the Ohio valley, and thru the gates of 
New Orleans to populate not only great areas of Missouri, but 
also, even more preferably, the non-slave states to the north. 

In addition to the above frequently cited Report, Duden 
is known to have written: Europa und Deutschland von 
Nord Amerika aus betrachtet oder die Europaeische Entwicklung 
im 19. Jahrhundert in Bezsug auf die Lage der Deutschen, 
nach einer Pruefung im inneren Nord Amerika. (Two vol- 
umes. Bonn, 1837.) Moreover, there appeared from his 
pen: Die Nordamerikanische Demokratie und das von Tocque- 
villesche Werk darueber als Zeichen des Zustandes der theoretts- 
chen Politik. Nebst einer Aeuszerung ueber Chevaliers Nord- 
amerikanische Briefe insbesondere hinsichtlich der wahren 
Ursache des Banksireites und der neuesten Unfaelle in dem 
Handelsleben. Dudens Selbst-Anklage wegen seines Amerik- 
anischen Reiseberichts zur Warnung vor fernerm leichtsinnigen 
Auswandern. (Bonn, 1837.)* 


*Translated these old-fashioned, ponderous titles read as follows: ‘‘Eu- 
rope and Germany as seen from North America, or the European Develop- 
ment in the 19th Century, with Regard to the Germans, after an 
in the Interfor of North America.” 

“The North American Democracy, and the Work by von Tocqueville 
concerning it, as an Index of the Condition of theoretical Politics. Also an 
Opinion concerning Chevalier’s North American Letters, especially with 
Respect to the true Cause of the Bank Disputes and the most recent Disasters 
in commercial Life. Finally, Duden's Self-Accusation because of his American 
Report of Travel, as a Warning against further indiscrete Emigration.” 
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Two interesting facts are found in this last named book, 
namely that Duden contemplated making a second visit to 
America in 1837, and that the first edition of his Report 
consisted of 1,500 volumes. No record is extant that the 
proposed second journey was made. 


GOTTFRIED DUDEN’S “REPORT.” 


The remarkable book by Gottfried Duden, which was 
the direct cause of the great German immigration into Mis- 
souri during the thirties and forties of the last century, bears 
a title, which in its prolixity is characteristic of a by-gone 
age. The full title page reads as follows: “Bericht ueber 
eine Reise nach den westlichen Staaten Nordamerikas und 
ueber einen mehrjaehrigen Aufenthalt am Missouri (in den 
Jahren 1824, 25, 26 und 1827), in Bezug auf Auswanderung 
und Uebervoelkerung, oder: Das Leben im Innern der 
Vereinigten Staaten und dessen Bedeutung fuer die haeusliche 
und politische Lage der Europaeer, dargestellt: a) in einer 
Sammlung von Briefen, b) in einer besonderen Abhandlung 
ueber den Politischen Zustand der nordamerikanischen Frei- 
staaten, und c) in einem rathgebenden Nachtrage fuer aus- 
wandernde deutsche Ackerwirthe und Diejenigen, welche auf 
Handelsunternehmungen denken, von Gottfried Duden. 
Gedruckt zu Elberfeld im Jahre 1829 bei Sam. Lucas, auf 
Kosten des Verfassers.’”! 


‘In translation this clumsy title reads thus: ‘‘A Report of a Journey to 
the Western States of North America, and a Residence of several Years on the 
Missouri (during the years 1824, '25, '26 and 1827), dealing with the Question 
of Emigration and Excess of Population: or Life in the Interior of the United 
States and its Significance for the economic and political Condition of the 
People of Europe:—presented— 

a) Ina Collection of Letters. 
b) In a special Treatise concerning the political Condition of the 
North American Free-States. 
c) In an advisory Supplement for emigrating German Farmers and 
for those who consider commercial Undertakings. 
By Gottfried Duden. 
Printed in Elberfeld in the Year 1829 by Sam Lucas, at the Author's Cost. 
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Duden prefaces his work with a foreword of eight pages. 
Regarding the authenticity of his information, he asserts, that 
it is his own experiences to which he desires to direct the 
attention of his Fatherland, believing that it will be of in- 
estimable benefit to a countless number of his fellow country- 
men. He ventures the assertion that the chronicle of his 
experiences will, in many respects, appear new even to those 
who had read all the works dealing with North America 
which had hitherto appeared in Europe. The writer is frank 
to state that no author, treating a theme of this kind, can 
truthfully claim to be writing in an entirely unprejudiced 
manner. For this reason Duden sets out to acquaint the 
reader with his standards of measurement and with his 
ideals and purposes. We are told of the conviction of the 
writer, that most of the evils from which the Germany of 
his day was suffering were directly traceable to the “horrors 
of excess of population.’’ Since emigration appeared to be 
the easiest means of remedying this condition, and since the 
pressure of emigration was chiefly in the direction of the 
United States, Duden read a great number of works dealing 
with every conceivable phase of life in the new world. He 
reasoned from the premise that the utilization of the soil 
must necessarily constitute the essential basis of life in the 
new country, and that all other trades and professions, tho 
required in a limited degree, must occupy a secondary position 
of importance. To this end he searched the sources dealing 
with North America, to gain light upon the following points: 
1) Which region of the great western territory of North 
America might be best suited to the German immigrant, in 


NOTE: The particular copy of Duden’s book from which the following 
translation was made, has the unique distinction of having been in the possession 
of one of the men whom Duden’'s writings had induced to emigrate from Ger- 
many, and wes a constant source of reference to him on the journey. The 
margin of many a page contains annotations, confirming or criticising Duden's 
statements. The fly leaf bears this inscription: ‘Friedrich Steines, teacher 
at Neu Loehdorf near Solingen, presents this book as a loving remembrance 
to his dear brother Hermann Steines at the time of the latter's departure for 
the United States of North America. April 20, 1833.” 

The book was graciously given to me by Mr. Ernst Edmund Steines, a 
son of the above named Friedrich Steines, who resides at Oakfield near Pacific, 
Missouri. 
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regard to climate, fertility of soil, price of land, and also as 
to the nature and condition of the natural waterways; 2) 
how a settlement in the forest or on the prairie might be best 
effected, and what difficulties, expenses, inconveniences and 
dangers the settler would have to be prepared to encounter; 
3) how these difficulties and dangers might best be overcome; 
how the necessities of life would have to be acquired, and 
what share manual labor would have in their acquisition; 
how much wealth would be required to remove one from the . 
necessity of doing physical labor; what protection there might 
be against sickness, against wild animals, against the hostility 
of men and especially against the Indians; what the outlook 
in regard to the care and protection of children; what the 
prospect in regard to the higher demands of intellectual and 
social intercourse and regarding the education of the young; 
finally, in what relation the life of the family stood to the life 
of the community and to the state.” 

In seeking to answer these queries Duden found many 
things, but not that which he needed. He discovered that 
the books dealing with North America could be divided into 
three classes: a) those that had emanated from the heart 
instead of the head; b) those that had been written with the 
manifest purpose of deceiving; c) those that were hostile to 
all forms of emigration. 

One thing became certain to the author, that the new 
country itself was least of all responsible for the misfortune 
that had overtaken many an emigrant. These very failures 
incited an irrepressible desire to investigate the country, 
especially since the far off regions of America had become 
accessible to mankind by the newly invented steam naviga- 
tion on the great river systems. More and more the con- 
viction became fixed, that the success or failure of emigration 
depended, in a large measure, upon the mode of its execution. 
It became clear, that the emigrant must take the native for 
his teacher, and that he must seek land in the regions beyond 
the Alleghanies. 

Having definitely decided to visit America, Duden had 
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devoted himself to the study of medicine and believed him- 
self “sufficiently well informed to care for his own health.” 

“The reader may therefore judge the manner in which 
I have pursued my aim, and may evaluate the historic worth 
of my work.” 


THE THIRTY-SIX LETTERS. 


As Duden tells us in the introduction to his ‘‘Report,”’ 
his letters were originally addressed to a friend at home. 
The friend’s name is nowhere to be found, however. 


THE FIRST LETTER? 


The first letter written in Rotterdam, May 30, 1824, deals 
with the author’s departure from Europe and his proposed 
journey to America. We read: ‘‘This is probably the last letter 
which I shall send you before my departure. Upon my arrival I 
found an American ship here, which is only awaiting a favor- 
able wind, in order to depart for Baltimore. The name of 
the ship is the same as that of the well known statesman, 
Henry Clay. . . . . I shall communicate to you my 
opinion concerning life in America in a painstaking manner, 
and since the judgment of every one is likely to be colored 
by his expectations and by his preconceived notions, therefore 
I consider it proper that I should express myself, in advance, 
concerning my anticipations and ideas of America. You 
know that the goal of my journey is the United States, and 
there especially the regions along the Ohio and the lower 
Missouri rivers. According to unanimous report, the regions 
of the more northerly latitudes are too cold for the emigrants 
of middle Europe, while those of the more southerly latitudes 
are too hot. I am prepared to find Europeans in the United 
States, and I entertain the belief, that the political advantage 
of this land is founded upon fortunate external and material 
conditions rather than upon the internal advantage of its 

*It is the purpose of the interpreter of Duden’s book to translate all those 
parts which have a vital, historical significance. There are, of course, some 


parts that have no special value. For the sake of completeness the context 
of the less essential portions will be given. 
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inhabitants. In general I do not expect to find any other 
advantage for the settler than that he can acquire a fertile 
tract of land cheaply, and that he can be rather free in the 
selection of such tracts of land in regard to ease of com- 
munication with the outside world, healthfulness, and com- 
forts of living conditions. Moreover, I expect to find an 
absence of oppressive taxes, and in general a freedom of trade 
and of occupation, such as will never exist in Europe.” 


THE SECOND LETTER.® 


“You see, my friend, that Providence has not been favor- 
ably inclined to our journey. On the eighth of June I left 
Helvoetsluis on board the ship Henry Clay, and found myself 
after a few hours on the waves of the North Sea. A rather 
strong wind carried us in two days thru the entire Channel 
—often hard by the English coast—and my hopes for a 
speedy journey seemed to be more and more well founded, 
when suddenly the wind changed.” 


We are told that a prevailing west wind caused them to 
tack their ship, whereby they reached the Azore Islands 
after twenty days, where a calm compelled them to lie at 
ease. With the Portuguese islands in full view, they were 
not allowed to land, because such landing would have in- 
validated the insurance on ship and cargo. Landing in a 
port, other than that of a ship’s destination, could be made, 
with impunity, only when dire distress made such landing 
necessary. 

The rest of the letter deals with the subject of sea sick- 
ness, the agonies of which the writer had not been spared. 
The probable causes of this malady are discussed and sug- 
gestions as to homely remedies and the most suitable diet 
are prescribed. In connection with this discussion the state- 

*This letter is dated “June 31, 1824, in the neighborhood of the Azores 
(named the western Islands by the English), northern latitude 38° and 30’ 
and longitude 28° and 30” (west) of Greenwich.’’ The date of June 31 is doubt- 
less a typographical error. July 1 must be intended for the following reason 
—On June 8 the ship departed. It took them 20 days to reach the Azores 


and this letter was written 3 days after they reached the Azores, which would 
make it July 1. These facts are found in the body of the letter. 
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ment is incidentally made that only the cabins are supplied 
with stoves, the steerage quarters being minus such luxuries. 


THE THIRD LETTER. 


The date of this letter is August 7, 1824. The writer's 
ship was somewhere on the 39th degree northern latitude, 
between the Gulf Stream and the American coast. 

We are informed about the harrowing experiences during 
a storm at sea; the dangers and inconveniences encountered 
in crossing the Gulf Stream; the nature and origin of the Gulf 
Stream; the various varieties of fish and aquatic animals and 
birds seen by the traveler; the interesting manner of deter- 
mining latitude and longitude upon the sea, the former by 
means of the reflection octant, the latter by means of the log. 


THE FOURTH LETTER. 


Date given is August 9, 1824. The ship is approaching 
land on the latitude of Cape Henlopen. Soundings have 
shown that bottom was reached at a depth of 540 feet. The 
reader is told about the difference between a ship, a brig, and 
a schooner. He is informed concerning the duties of a ship's 
crew and the discipline which prevails on board of ship; 
concerning the commodities which a traveler on a trade ship 
must provide for himself; concerning the American law which 
makes it obligatory upon every sea-going vessel of about 250 
tons to carry a supply of medicines; concerning the efforts 
of various religious bodies, especially the Methodist Church, 
to improve the moral life of sailors. Finally we read: “I 
was obliged to pay $80.00 (200 Dutch florins) for my place 
on the ship. Another sixty florins was required for various 
acquisitions, half of this sum being spent for bedding, which, 
I am told, can be sold again on shore without a loss.” 


THE FIFTH LETTER. 


August 14, 1824. 
“Day before yesterday (August 12) we finally arrived 
at Cape Henry, at the entrance of Chesapeak Bay. A favor- 
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able wind at once drove us into the bay, and after more than 
nine weeks we rejoiced again at the sight of calm water.” 

The remainder of the letter is devoted to a description 
of what Duden saw of the bay, its shores, the rivers that 
empty into it, the commercial activity upon its waters, the 
city of Baltimore, in sight of which they lay at anchor await- 
ing inspection by the health officers. 


THE SIXTH LETTER. 


Washington, Pennsylvania. 
September 20, 1824. 

This letter extends over almost seventeen pages of printed 
matter. In it Duden refrains from giving a detailed account 
of the city of Baltimore, which he had left almost a month 
before, contenting himself by praising its clean and regular 
streets, its underground sewer system, its gas illumination, 
its beautiful houses, its public buildings and monuments. 
He grows enthusiastic in speaking of the almost universal 
use of carpets in the homes and the elegance of the furniture, 
all of which at once dispels the idea of a wilderness which 
the new arrival from Europe may have entertained. He is 
very much interested in a museum which a certain Mr. Peal 
owned. The great number of negroes and mulattoes, of 
course, repel the German traveler. American customs interest 
him greatly, and he ridicules the American way of serving 
meals and American table manners. The use of meat at 
all the meals of the day is offensive to him. 

In Baltimore Duden and his traveling companion (Louis 
Eversmann) remained ten days, making hasty preparation 
for their trip into the interior. Duden provided himself with 
reliable maps and charts and secured drafts from the Bank 
of the United States. He earnestly warns his countrymen 
against taking bills issued by private or state banks, unless 
the rate of exchange is clearly known. They bought a light 
running spring wagon and two horses. A part of their 
baggage they stored away in their wagon, while the rest they 
entrusted into the hand of freighters to haul. On the twenty- 
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fifth of August they started for the Ohio, taking the turnpike 
from Baltimore to Wheeling. In an interesting manner 
many things along the route are described. The nature of 
the land passed over, the negroes and their children, the 
crops, the mode of “raising” log houses, rail fences, kinds of 
forest trees, herbs, animals and birds seen by the travelers, 
all are described. The following towns are mentioned as 
having been visited, and in many instances a brief descrip- 
tion of the places is given: Ellicot’s Mill, Poplar Spring, 
New Market, Fredericktown, Boonsborough, Hagertown, 
Hancock, Cumberland, Smithfield, Uniontown, Brownrville, 
and Washington in Pennsylvania. He mentions having 
found a large German settlement at Boonsborough. Then 
follows a very long description of the general topography 
of the United States and a specially detailed account of the 
eastern mountain chains. The data of this account are, of 
course, taken from books on geography and topography. 
The traveler is agreeably surprised at the hotel accommoda- 
tions which he has found en route. We cannot refrain from 
giving his version of one phase of the life at these early hostel- 
ries. ‘‘In addition to the good accomodation, there obtains 
everywhere such regularity in the matter of supervision of 
the effects of travelers, that it admits of hardly any com- 
plaint. In every hotel there is, by the way, a special room, 
called the bar-room. There bars form a partition designed 
for the dispensing of spirituous drinks and for the safe- 
keeping of the traveler’s baggage. The room is under the 
constant supervision of a butler who is called the bar-keeper. 
He devotes his entire time to the care of this room. As soon 
as a guest arrives the bar-keeper takes charge of his baggage, 
and at the time of the guest’s departure, he issues the same 
again, together with the bill for the lodging. The bar-room 
is the place where the guests make known their wants and 
lodge their complaints. There the keys to guests’ rooms 
are also kept. The guest may, of course, look after his own 
baggage, if he desires.” 

Concerning cheir mode of travel Duden says: “We 
could have traveled much faster. The mail coach would 
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have conveyed us from Baltimore to Wheeling in three or 
four days. However, it was our purpose to study the country 
at our ease. For this reason we shall later on not make use 
of the steamboats, especially since one would see even less 
of the interior of the country from the river than from the 
mail coach.” 
THE SEVENTH LETTER. 
Wheeling, Virginia. 
September 25, 1824. 

After speaking of the Ohio river in rather general terms, 
the writer continues: ‘It is reported that on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries some 140 steamboats are employed. Here 
at Wheeling the water (in the Ohio) has been so low for 
weeks, that the hotels are full of passengers, who are waiting. 
for rainy weather. We are, therefore, not tempted to give 
up our resolution to travel to the Mississippi by land. Our 
second objective is Cincinnati in Ohio. We shall start for 
that place to-morrow. We expect to find poorer roads from 
now on. The turnpike ends here and thru the state of Ohio 


there are only such roads as are képt up by the various 
counties.” 


THE EIGHTH LETTER. 


Tarlton, Ohio. 
September 29, 1824. 

Here the writer strikes that alluring tone for which his 
book was later so severely criticised. In glowing terms he 
speaks of the state of Ohio, in as far as he had seen it, the fine 
forests, prosperous settlements, presence of German country- 
men, abundant crops, and the beginnings of manufacturing 
enterprises. 


THE NINTH LETTER. 


Chillicothe, September 30. 
Chillicothe is pointed out as the place to which Europeans 
should have been taken who thot that the interior of the 
United States was a wilderness in order to dissuade them of 
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this false idea. Reference is also made to some interesting 
pre-historic remains on Paint Creek. 


THE TENTH LETTER. 


Cincinnati, October 7, 1824. 

On their journey from Chillicothe the way led thru 
Bainbridge, New Market and Williamsburg. For several 
days they passed thru swampy woods, over corduroy roads, 
which put their wagon to a severe test. The valley of the 
Little Miami is described as being fairly well settled by 
Germans. Great interest is expressed at the prosperous ap- 
pearance of Cincinnati. The comparative comfort and the 
safety of travel are dwelt upon. Half a page is devoted ‘to 
a description of Cincinnati. A museum attracted the atten- 
tion of the writer, as did also a flour-mill. 


THE ELEVENTH LETTER. 


Louisville, October 11, 1824. 

From Cincinnati to Louisville the travelers took the 
steamboat, conveying their horses and wagon on the same 
boat. The following places are made mention of and brief 
account of the surrounding country given: Lawrenceburg, 
New Lawrenceburg, Aurora, Rising Sun, Vevay, Madison, New 
London, Petersburg, Fredericksborough, Gent, Port Williams, 
Westport and Jeffersonville. We are told of an interesting set- 
tlement of Swiss at Vevay, who obtained land on easy terms 
from Congress, on condition that they cultivate the grape 
there. Duden purports that the beginning of this enterprise 
was made as early as 1804. He says that he saw vineyards 
and also that he tasted wine from Vevay, which he describes 
as “pretty bad.’’ Mention is made of the falls of the Ohio 
below Louisville, and it is stated that a stock company had 
been formed to construct a canal around the falls. Great 
interest is manifested by the writer at the prospect of soon 
seeing the “promised land,’’ Illinois and Missouri, ‘where 
most of the land is still owned by the government.” St. 
Louis, three hundred miles away, is now their objective. 
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THE TWELFTH LETTER. 


Saint Louis on the Mississippi. 
October 26, 1824. 

“After a land journey of eight weeks, I have finally 
reached the place, in the neighborhood of which I intend to 
make my temporary residence. Here I believe to be able 
to investigate best of all, what is in store for the European 
settler in the western part of North America, and to ascertain 
what hindrances are likely to confront him. Above all I 
shall direct my attention to the operations of the inland 
farmers, to observe them at their work of transforming the 
forest and the prairie into habitable farms and cities. I intend 
to betake myself into the midst of the new settlers, to buy 
so-called unimproved land, and by imitating their example, 
I, too, shall make an attempt at such transformation. If 
I were to acquire an already improved homestead (which is 
often the more advantageous for him who desires only the 
acquisition of a farm), many of the difficulties connected 
with the establishing of a new settlement would probably 
be only partially known to me. Mere excursions from the 
city to the country promise no returns whatsoever. For the 
accomplishment of the main purpose for which I have made 
this long journey, I wish to do just those things which each 
one must recognize as being the surest means of success. Be- 
sides the matter has still another good side. I shall be freer 
in my selection. If I select a place on government land, 
I can take cognizance of the utility as well as the attractiveness 
of the location, an item which is certainly not to be under- 
estimated in such isolation in a foreign country.” 

Then the main purpose of this letter, namely to give an 
account of the trip from Louisville to St. Louis is taken up. 
They were twelve days on the way. The towns of New 
Albany, Paoli, Washington, New Harmony‘ and Vincennes, 
all in Indiana, are mentioned. Rapp’s colony at New Harmony 
is given some attention. Several towns had a neglected and 


‘For a detailed account of the colony at New Harmony see John A. Bole’s 
The Harmony Society, Americana Germanica Press, Philadelphia. 
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unfinished appearance and upon Duden’s inquiry he learned 
that hard times prevailed. ‘The Americans have been 
spoiled by the long European wars. At that time they re- 
ceived exorbitant prices for their natural products, especially 
their wheat. For this reason they ask so often, whether a 
new war will not break out soon.” According to Duden 
many people in Indiana attributed the backwardness of that 
state, when compared with neighboring states, to the fact 
that there were no slaves in Indiana. The level lands of 
Illinois did not make a favorable impression on the writer. 
The drinking water is described as especially bad. 

“The city of St. Louis is situated on the west bank of the 
Mississippi, fifteen miles below the mouth of the Missouri, 
under the northern latitude 38° and 36’, 982 English miles 
from the national capital, Washington. The stream here is 
more than an English mile wide. The connection with the 
opposite side is effected by a large boat, which two horses 
propel by means of a tread-mill. The fare for a wagon 
and two horses amounts to $2.50. The eastern bank is low. 
The western bank, on the other hand, rises from a narrow, 
low terrace to a height of about seventy feet and then extends 
for several miles as a broad plain. The underlying rock is 
solid lime stone, which is, however, covered by a thick layer 
of humus earth. In spite of the good soil of the entire plain, 
the environs of the city look rather desolate, since the forest 
of the neighborhood has long ago been destroyed and low 
undergrowth has taken its place. St. Louis was at first a 
mere military post, and, as such, was fortified. Of these 
fortifications only the ruins remain. In the year 1764 they 
began to build the town. The old houses, erected by the 
French, differ in their architecture decidedly from the new 
houses of the Americans. Of what value the change of 
government (from the French to the American) has been to 
the trans-Mississippi country is also seen here in St. Louis. 
In the year 1810 the city numbered only 1,600 inhabitants 
and now numbers something like 6,000. Still it is surprising 
that in spite of the excellent location the population does 
not grow more rapidly. Moreover, it is strange that the 
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fertile soil around the city is left entirely unutilized, and the 
food stuffs are almost all brought over from the east bank, 
the Illinois side. The inhabitants are for the most part 
nonresident merchants, who care for nothing but the rapid 
disposition of their wares. Few of them own real estate, 
and many of the married men have not even brought their 
wives along, so transitory do they consider their stay.—In 
St. Louis is the residence of a Catholic bishop.® 

‘“‘Now I shall take leave of you for a long time. My 
next letters will deal chiefly with the real purpose of my 
journey. I hate to communicate views to you, which I have 
not verified and confirmed. 

“You will recall that a few years ago, I believe in 1820, 
a Hanoverian, named Ernst, led a company of colonists to 
North America. He chose the state of Illinois and settled 
at Vandalia, the seat of the government. The undertaking 
was a failure. Mr. Ernst died of fever, after he had failed 
financially. It is said that he laid too much importance 
upon the fact that his settlement was at the seat of the gov- 
ernment, hoping that the city would grow rapidly. This 
is an error into which a German is likely to fall. Moreover, 
it is said that Mr. Ernst paid the traveling expenses of many 
persons, without making proper arrangements for his re- 
embursement, and so his kindheartedness was greatly im- 
posed upon.” 

‘In a footnote on page 51, Duden tells, briefly, of the history of the Louisiana 
territory, to the time when the United States acquired it. 

Concerning the name ‘Mississippi’ he says: ‘The word ‘Mississippi’ or 
Messa-Chepi is Indian and means Mother of Rivers. The French called the 
stream Colbert and later St. Louis, but the Indian name retained the prefer- 
ence. By the Spaniards it was called La Palissada, on account of the great 
mass of drift-wood which it carries. According to Heckewelder, a Moravian 


clergyman at Bethlehem, Pa., who studied the customs and manners of Indian 
tribes, the word Mississippi comes from Namaesi-Sipu and means Fish river."’ 
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MISSOURI AND THE WAR. 


FLoyp C. SHOEMAKER. 


When the first expeditionary force of United States 
troops landed in Havre, France, this summer to battle for 
a world democracy, they were led by a Missourian—Major 
General John J. Pershing, a native of Linn county. As 
judge advocate general in the United States army, another 
Missourian—Brigadier General Enoch H. Crowder, of Grundy 
county, had general direction of the legal work of the expedi- 
tion. General Crowder also had charge of all legal matters 
connected with the army and with the operation of the 
new selective draft law. 

When the first American flotilla of destroyers in active 
service in European waters arrived at Queenstown, it was 
directed by another Missourian—Commander Joseph K. 
Taussig, of St. Louis, son of Rear Admiral Edward D. Taussig, 
also of St. Louis. 

When this nation began the campaign for greater food 
production to support its millions of European allies the 
work was placed under the direction of a former Missourian 
—Hon. David E. Houston, United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and former Chancellor of Washington University, St. 
Louis. Hon. Carl Vrooman, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture and a native born son of Macon county, Missouri, 
became the leader in the speaking publicity campaign on 
national food production and conservation which was launched 
in May. Mr. Vrooman said in an address in Kansas City, 
Missouri, on May 21, 1917, that Missouri and Kansas were 
the real leaders in the great food drive and that these states 
and a few others, were expected to furnish the greatest amount 
of food stuffs. 

When the National Committee on Information and 
Publicity was created in Washington recently, a Missourian 
—George Creel, a native of Lafayette county and a former 
newspaper reporter of Kansas City—was called to the chair- 
manship. 
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The critical situation in Russia, which affects so vitally 
her position as one of the Allies, has made a Missourian, 
Hon. David R. Francis, United States Ambassador to Russia, 
the most important and most popular diplomat in Petrograd 
today. Mr. Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, one of the Amer- 
ican commissioners to Russia, recently said of him: 

“At the beginning of his term as Ambassador there were 
some who felt concerned about his being a real diplomat because 
he lived simply, drove a Ford fervently, and when he wanted a 
thing done, did it himself. But today he (David R. Francis) is 
altogether the most popular and most influential person in Petro- 
grad, and among all classes. If he had been one of the old types 
of luxurious gold lace wearing diplomats, he would have failed.’’ 

Following the first call for volunteers in the regular 
United States army this spring, 1,315 Missourians had re- 
sponded by April 24th, not including those who joined the 
National Guard, giving this State a rank of thirteen in the 
percentage of enlistments, a position higher than that of any 
of the Atlantic seaboard commonwealths excepting Georgia 
and Florida. In response to the call for seamen for the 
United States army, the first recruiting station to fill its 
quota, within the time limit, was Kansas City, Missouri. 

When the Nation’s preparedness food campaign was 
launched this spring, Governor Frederick D. Gardner of 
Missouri was among the first of the state executives to call 
a state-wide convention by proclamation to carry out the 
wishes of the President and Congress. The popular financial 
campaign of the Nation which was begun in May with the 
slogan ‘‘A Liberty Bond in Every Home,” was received by 
Governor Gardner proclaiming Friday, May 25, as ‘Liberty 
Day” throughout the State. 

When the National Government began its invoice of 
munition material and resources in the United States, a dele- 
gation of men appeared in Washington and listed in the cause 
of country the output of the greatest lead and zinc mines in 
the world—the mines of Southwest Missouri. 

What Missouri is doing to advance the cause of this 
Nation and the Allies through her Pershing, Crowder, Creel, 
Francis, Gardner, Houston, and Vrooman; through her 
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hundreds of army and navy volunteers; and her bankers, 
farmers, and business men—she is even excelling through 
her local communities in their every day life. Her State 
University at Columbia inaugurated selective service before 
the National bill became a law by discriminatingly excusing 
from class work six hundred agricultural college students 
trained and willing to raise crops. A University ambulance 
company now serving in France was trained and equipped 
through personal and public contribution. University experts 
in engineering, medicine and agriculture offered their services 
and are now doing their part. From scores of counties and 
a hundred villages and cities have departed Missouri’s young 
men to volunteer for officer’s service at the Fort Riley training 
school. Boy scouts in town and city have done their bit by 
planting vacant lots to increase the supply of potatoes, corn 
and vegetables. Municipal gardens on donated land have 
been tilled in answer to the call of country. A State-wide 
Council of Defense under the chairmanship of Mr. F. B. 
Mumford, Dean of the College of Agriculture, is directing 
the Missouri food campaign in reaching every township. 
All voluntary, and significant of the attitude and the energy 
of Missouri in this struggle. 


The New York Times, of May 21, 1917, has this editorial 
which is indicative of the purpose of Missourians in the 
places removed from the heralds of crowds and cities: 


A LITTLE TRIP TO MISSOURI. 


Leave the heaven-bussing towers of Manhattan far behind. 
Come and take a peep at a bit of country not quite so thickly 
settled. Good American country, Chilhowee, Johnson county, 
Western Missouri. Lafayette is north of Johnson, Henry is south, 
Jackson and Cass are west. They are worthy of their names. 
The farmers of Henry and Johnson have raised a hundred foot 
flagpole and a mighty flag ‘‘to show the world that ‘Chilhowee’ 
unreservedly indorses President Wilson’s politics in the present 
crisis.”’ 

These farmers are not content with raising flags. They are 
bound to raise all the food they can, to help feed the non-German 
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world. The Chilhowee Blade, Don Wimmer’s paper, takes us 
to a rally in the high school of the farmers of Consolidated School 
District No. 2. A telegram is sent to Mr. Wilson. ‘Nothing 
but the solid support of the country behind President Wilson’s 
draft measure will protect the country.’”’ These resolutions are 
passed unanimously: 

Whereas, The time has arrived when the farmers of the United 
States must choose between supplying the Allies with food so they 
can keep an efficient army in the field and keep the war in Europe, 
or allow the Allies to starve and we ourselves take over the brunt 
of the great world war with millions of our men in the trenches 
and the war transferred to American soil; therefore, be it resolved, 

That we, the farmers of Consolidated District No. 2, in the 
County of Johnson, Missouri, do earnestly pledge our support, 
as individuals and as a group, to a country-wide organization which 
will help us to work together in producing and conserving an 
increased supply of food; and, be it further resolved, 

That we, as individuals, pledge ourselves to give a small 
portion of our time in helping any of our neighbors who give their 
time in furthering the proposed county organization, so that they 
may take up this public service, knowing that their work at home 
will not suffer. 

Patriotic, helpful, ready to co-operate, understanding just 
what is the best service they can do for the Allies and the United 
States, these Missouri farmers are good to hear. In Consolidated 
School District, No. 2, we see, and are grateful for having the 
chance to see, one of hundreds of thousands of American com- 
munities whose patriotism is not mere froth of speech, but fruitful 
hard work. Johnson County, Missouri, is an exemplar and a 
spur. 


Missouri is showing them, and not asking to be shown 
anything more than that the country is at war and expects 
every man to do his duty. Johnson county is typical of 
Missouri. The Missourians who raised the flag and the pole 
at Chilhowee and uttered the words which have penetrated 
editorial walls in New York, are typical Missourians. 


In the face of these facts, it is difficult to understand the 
motive for these statements selected from an article on 
“God Pity Poor Old Missouri” by Edward G. Lowry, which 
appeared on the first pages of Collier’s Weekly on April 28, 
1917—a magazine with a nation wide circulation: 
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“Tt is certainly true that Missouri does not regard the Great 
War as an experience in idealism.” 

‘Missouri is an outlying province of Boeotia.” 

“Sentiment, emotion, public feeling in Missouri is short- 
fibered.”’ 

“There is a double standard of morality in the State, a low 
one for politics and a higher one that applies to business and 
private relations between man and man.” 

‘Missouri shares with her neighbors the lack of informed 
opinion on foreign affairs.” 

It was therefore with some relief to Missourians that this 
magazine in its issue of May 5, 1917, made it clear that the 
German-Americans in Missouri would be loyal to this country. 
To question the loyalty of these people, from whom sprung 
such patriots as Carl Schurz, Joseph Pulitzer, Franz Sigel, 
Henry Boernstein, Emil. Preetorious, Peter J. Osterhaus, and 
others who were willing to give all to have the Union endure, 
had hardly occurred to the Middle West. In the East, the 
supposed stronghold and exclusive fortress of patriotism, such 
questions may be pertinent, but why include Missouri and 
the West? A state of high record in its part played in the 
Nation’s wars, a state where the German-Americans not one 
in five have seen the ‘‘Fatherland,” a state whose citizens 
are native born nine out of ten, a state to whom should be 
given the proud title ‘““The Founder of States’’—such is the 
State of Missouri. 


Missouri has no record of her militia refusing to fight 
outside the State’s boundaries. 

Missouri has no record of her people opposing national 
territorial expansion through fear of their own state’s de- 
population. 

Missouri has no record of her State government repudiat- 
ing the commonwealth’s just debts and obligations. 

Missouri has no record of National pork-barrel river 
harbors, naval stations and creek dredging. 

Missouri has no record of drafted men in battle. 

Missouri has no record of a Shay’s rebellion, a Whiskey 
Rebellion, or a Patterson Strike. 
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Missouri has no record of her militia firing into crowds 
of strikers or strike-breakers, altho 110,412 Missourians wear 
the “‘Union”’ label. 

Missouri has no record of “‘wild cat” banks legalized by 
state laws in her ninety-seven years’ history as a common- 
wealth. 

Missouri has no record of seeking to suspicion the loyalty 
and patriotism of any American state or any people of foreign 
descent who live in these United States as American citizens. 

Missouri has record, however, of acts and achievements 
of which she is justly proud. Some have called her the 
“Show Me” State; Governor Frederick D. Gardner changed 
the ‘“Me’”’ to “‘You.”’ 

At the request of Mr. Charles F. Hatfield, Secretary of 
the St. Louis Conventions and Publicity Bureau, an article 
on “Missouri, The Show You State,’’ was compiled by the 
author and was inserted by Hon. L. C. Dyer, in the Con- 
gressional Record on April 16, 1917, from which these extracts 
are taken, together with additions: 


‘Missouri has been the ‘‘Show You”’ State since her birth, 
a hundred years past. Independence characterized her first 
official act. Refused admission to the Union, she became a 
State with duly elected government officials a year before a 
new star was added to the Nation’s flag. 

“Politically, Missouri has been the “show you’’ State, 
with a galaxy of statesmen unsurpassed by any common- 
wealth. Her sons are legion, led by such captains as Thomas 
Hart Benton, Frank P. Blair, Jr., Richard P. Bland, Carl 
Schurz, and George C. Vest. She furnished the first cabinet 
official from west of the Mississippi—Edward Bates—and 
later the first United States Secretary of Agriculture—Norman 
J. Colman. Alone among states, Missouri reared a states- 
man who received from his colleagues the high title “The 
Model Senator’—Dr. Lewis F. Linn, who, while serving 
Missouri in Congress was also called the ‘‘lowa Senator” 
and the ‘‘Father of Oregon.” 
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“The spirit of the pioneer has given to the “Show You” 
State a rank pre-eminent. Virginia is ‘the Mother of Presi- 
dents,” Kentucky ‘‘the Mother of Governors,’’ and Missouri 
“the Founder of Scates.’’ Under the Austins, of Potosi, 
Missouri, Missourians fought for Texas independence and 
later made homes in the “Lone Star’’ State by the tens of 
thousands. Settlers of the coast from Puget Sound to San 
Diego Harbor, Missourians first opened the inland gates of 
the Pacific to the flow of American immigration. Under 
Doniphan and his “One Thousand Missourians” they added 
the Southwest to the Nation’s domain and later sent the 
“left wing’’ of their beloved General “Pap” Price’s army to 
found Montana and Idaho. They gave Wisconsin, New 
Mexico, Colorado and California their first governors; Arizona 
her last; and Idaho, Utah and the Philippine Islands their 
present. Builders of the Nation and founders of states have 
Missourians ever been. Settlers on Missouri soil and later 
Missouri's Territorial governors were the two famed leaders 
of the greatest exploring expedition in our annals—Meri- 
wether Lewis and William Clark. The discoverer of Yellow- 
stone Park was a native of the “Show You” State—John 
Colter—and the father of the Santa Fe Trade and Trail 
another—William Becknell. The famous expeditions of Pike 
in 1805 and 1806, of Long in 1819 and 1822, each started from 
St. Louis, where were engaged their guards, hunters and 
interpreters. In 1842 Fremont, through the agency of Mis- 
souri’s great senator, Thomas H. Benton, commenced the 
exploration of the West from Kansas City, which rendered 
him famous and the country an open book. Commencing 
in 1808, the Missouri Fur Trade Company of St. Louis 
explored the country from the Arkansas to the Yellowstone, 
and brought before the Nation such men of enterprise as 
Robert Campbell, Pierre Chouteau, Sarpey, Fitzpatrick, 
Lisa, and others. Jim Bridger, Jo Walker, Kit Carson, 
William Gilpin, Jesse Applegate, and a host of scouts and 
pathfinders were all Missourians. The Bonneville expedition 
of 1832 to 1835, which explored Wyoming, Idaho, Utah and 


Oregon, was composed of Missourians. 
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“In war, as in peace, the ‘‘show you’’ State has more than 
played her part. In Indian combats for decades she defended 
her borders without help from others. She sent her sons 
under Gentry to subdue the Seminoles in Florida, under Dodge 
to conquer Black Hawk in Illinois and Wisconsin, and under 
Nathan Boone and others to struggle with the hordes of 
western tribes for half a century. She furnished the ‘““Xeno- 
phan of the Mexican War,’’ Col. Alexander W. Doniphan, 
who triumphed in New Mexico, Durango, and Chihauhau 
in ’46 and ’47, and seven decades later gave a Pershing to 
the Nation to repeat and enlarge these exploits. The man 
who was first to plant the American flag on Cuban soil during 
our war with Spain was a Missourian—Arthur Lee Willard, 
of Kirksville. Alone among states she sent 109,000 strong 
to wear the blue and 50,000 to don the gray. 

“The wonder of the ‘Show You”’ State is that she could 
give so much and still be great. Sending her sons and daugh- 
ters to found States or still strife, Missouri retained on her 
fertile soil the seed of greater harvests. For literature the 
world’s greatest humorist was sprung from her, and as com- 
panions to Mark Twain she bore a Eugene Field and Winston 
Churchill. For art a Bingham was produced. For jour- 
nalism she adopted or reared a Nelson, Knapp, Pulitzer, 
King, and Williams. For science she gave to the world the 
astronomer, See, and the civil engineer, Eads. 

“A people wonderful in deeds are the citizens of the 
“show you” State. Native born, nine out of ten, they are 
true types of the real American when given a chance. That 
chance was the natural resources of Missouri, covering 69,000 
square miles of fertile soil. Ranking seventh in population 
in 1910, the ‘‘show you” State had three and one-half million 
persons to till her soil; gather her berry, apple, and melon 
crops unsurpassed; mine her coal, lead, zinc, iron, nickel, 
cobalt, barytes, and stone; cut her millions of feet of hard 
and soft timber; make her factories productive; trap her 
game; and enjoy her mild climate and Ozark scenery. Cities 
she has of wealth and size; one, St. Louis, the fourth in the 
Nation; another, Kansas City, the second railroad center 
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and live-stock market in the world; financial centers, both, 
each with a United States Reserve Bank, the only instance 
in the Nation of two such institutions in one State, and the 
former with a United States Farm-Loan Bank. Still not an 
urban Commonwealth is the “show you” State, for only 38 
per cent of her population live in towns of 5,000 and over; 
a land of homes, churches, and schools; of native Americans 
blessed in fertile acres and running waters; of mountains, 
woodlands, prairie, and bottoms; of cities and country— 
such is the “show you’’ State, “Imperial Missouri,” whose 
official motto, true to precept and practice, has been and is 
“Let the welfare of the people be the supreme law.” 


Missouri has never been a fruitful field for the war 
demogogue. She knows too well the horrors of conflict. 
From 1861 to 1865, were fought on Missouri soil 1,162 battles, 
engagements and skirmishes—11 per cent of the total com- 
bats of the Civil War and more than occurred in any state 
excepting Virginia and Tennessee. She knows the toll of 
war in men and money. From ’61 to ’65 of every eight 
men of the 109,000 she sent into the Union army, only seven 
returned—her proportionate loss in the Southern battalions 
was probably greater. But her memory of war has never 
made her fear war when it came. Failure has always met 
the militarist junker in Missouri in peaceful times—the 
State cannot be stampeded—but the brand of treason is 
stamped on the brow of the pacifist who preaches peace in 
Missouri when men’s lives are needed to defend country and 
ideals. No state was more divided in sentiment on the 
great national issue than was Missouri in 1860. She ranked 
eleventh in her slave population. Still the records show that 
Missouri shared with New York first rank in furnishing the 
largest number of cavalry regiments in the Union cause (32); 
they show that Missouri took first rank in the number of 
infantry regiments (266), infantry battalions (40) and in- 
fantry companies (25); and that she also took first rank in 
the total number of military organizations in service (447). 
She ranked only eight in population in 1860, but in the 
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regular Union army alone she ranked seventh, had in service 
at her own expense tens of thousands of Union men in her 
State and Enrolled Militia, and also maintained the large 
quota of from 40,000 to 50,000 men in the Southern field. 

“The people of the Middle West are going about their 
preparations for this war in a characteristic way and evidently 
realize the great burdens and responsibilities that will follow 
our participation in it,” said Ray Stannard Baker, the noted 
magazine writer, on reaching Kansas City, May 28, 1917. 
“While there has been more flag flying along the New England 
coast and a demand for actual hostilities, the response in 
men to the call has not been up to that of the West. I find 
here that individuals in all walks of life are seriously con- 
sidering the future and are ready to meet the demands which 
must follow our entrance into the conflict. Without any 
outward show of feverishness the Middle West is ready to 
do her share.” 

To Missourians war is not a plaything, volunteering is 
not a passing fancy, and service means more than banners, 
bands and oratory. They take war seriously, something 
that forces them to ask guidance of their God. When con- 
viction at last forms, when they accept as just and necessary 
the cause of the conflict, there remains no question of self to 
consider. To give all for country is to Missourians—Duty. 
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MISSOURIANS ABROAD. 


No. 2—GEorRGE WYLIE PAuL Hunt. 
By Ivan H. Epperson. - 


Significant of the part Missourians have had in the 
development of the Southwest is the fact that Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Arizona, the three newest commonwealths, 
each drew upon Missouri for their first state officials. Even 
before the days of statehood a Missourian, Abraham J. Seay, 
served the territory of Oklahoma as a member of the first 
supreme court and later as the second territorial governor. 
In 1907, with the advent of statehood, it was a Randolph 
county lad, Bird S. McGuire, who having already spent 
five years as a member of Congress from the territory, became 
one of the first five congressmen from the new state. More- 
over, another Missourian, Scott Ferris, now occupies a seat 
in Congress from the fifth Oklahoma district. To New 
Mexico, Missouri gave as one of her first territorial governors, 
William T. Thornton; as her first United States Senator, 
Thomas B. Catron; and to Arizona, George W. P. Hunt, 
her first governor. 

Typical of these men Missouri has been sending out to 
the newer states of the Southwest is George Wylie Paul Hunt, 
the retiring governor of Arizona. Since the day in 1881 
when, as a lad of twenty-one fresh from a Randolph county 
farm, he ‘“‘punched a burro” into the little mining town of 
Globe, Hunt has been a dominant factor in Arizona affairs. 

He has been a perpetual disturber of the conservative 
in politics while his romantic and phenomenal career has 
been at once the joy of the newspaper reporter and the despair 
of the politician. By ali outward appearances Hunt was 
cut out for a successful business man. He has a natural 
aptitude for business organization and for the accumulation 
of money. Although timid, reflective, eccentric, idealistic— 
precisely the type of man one would never expect to find in 
politics—Hunt broke into the political arena in 1892 by way 
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of a seat in the Territorial Legislature. Heckled by the press, 
politically unpopular, he throve upon calumny, baffled his 
enemies, defied the politicians and was repeatedly elected to 
office. 

Prior to his debut in Arizona politics Hunt was a waiter 
in the dingy little restaurant of James H. Pascoe in the still 
more dingy mining town of Globe. This, his first job in 
Globe, kept Hunt from four in the morning till eight at night, 
paid him $50 a month and left him at the end of two years 
with a saving of $1,000 and a multitude of friends. As a 
waiter he was accounted rather queer. He cared nothing at 
all for bars, chips and roulette wheels—the essential elements 
of Arizona civilization twenty-five years ago. Hunt’s tastes 
were rather in the direction of poetry and history, and he 
spent his spare time in reading the Iliad in translation or 
in the study of Greek and Roman history. 

Laying aside the apron Hunt soon took up the pick and 
shovel under the employment of the Old Dominion Mining 
Company. A little later he exchanged these for a saddle and 
rode the range along Rye Creek in northern Gila county 
where he, in partnership with Walter H. Fisher, of Howard 
county, Missouri, had located a cattle ranch. The enter- 
prise was not a success and in 1890 Hunt laid aside the reata 
for the reins of a delivery wagon operated in Globe by the 
mercantile establishment of A. Bailey & Co. The close of 
ten years found Hunt head of the company, which had now 
been merged into the Old Dominion Commercial Company, 
and also president of the Old Dominion Bank which he had 
been instrumental in organizing. 

The record of the Hunt family in Missouri goes back to 
the year 1823 when Daniel Hunt and his brother, Nathan, 
emigrated from North Carolina and became the earliest 
settlers in what is now Randolph county. A town was laid 
off on a part of the land belonging to Daniel Hunt in 1829, 
was called Huntsville, and became the county seat of the newly 
organized county. 

Here Governor Hunt’s father, George Washington Hunt, 


was born in 1828 and Governor Hunt, himself, November 1, 
H R—3 
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1859. His mother, Sarah Elizabeth Yates, was a woman of 
fine literary taste and of a distinguished family. Her father, 
Judge John Marshall Yates, was a cousin of John Marshall 
of Virginia, former Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court; an uncle of Governor Yates, the war governor of 
Illinois; and a first cousin of Richard M. Johnson, vice- 
president of the United States during the administration of 
Andrew Jackson. 

The flames of Civil war which swept so fiercely over the 
border states brought in its wake financial ruin and the 
estates of the Hunts, like those of many another Southern 
family, were carried away during the years of war and depreda- 
tion. Soon after the close of the struggle Hunt’s parents 
moved to a farm near Darksville, a hamlet ten miles north 
of Huntsville, where the future governor was reared and in 
the intervals between farm tasks attended the district school 
four months in winter and the subscription school three 
months in summer. He was extremely fortunate in his 
teachers, among whom were Prof. U. S. Hall, late president 
of Pritchett College at Glasgow; Lon Hayner, now a promi- 
nent farmer of Macon county; and James R. Lowell, former 
editor of the Moberly Democrat—all of whom were extremely 
capable men for that period. 

By his teachers Governor Hunt is recalled as a capable, 
ambitious lad and a good student. Mr. Hayner remembers 
him as “a quiet, studious little fellow, not very fond of 
athletics, but more inclined to books and papers; an ideal 
student, but a little disposed to be too serious.” 

Mrs. Annie R. Clifton of near Jacksonville, Missouri, 
who was one of Governor Hunt’s schoolmates during these 
years in Missouri, recalls that young Hunt was one of the 
best in his classes. ‘‘He was a small, delicate child,’ she 
remembers, ‘‘a studious boy, as he grew older a great lover of 
nature, and a constant reader.’’ In this connection Erby 
Hunt, oldest brother of the governor, recalls that many 
times their mother found it necessary to remind George that 
it was past midnight and time to lay aside his books and get 
to bed. 
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To the Missouri lad of imaginative mind the West of a 
generation ago made a tremendous appeal. During the late 
seventies the mining fever was at its height following the 
discovery of silver in Colorado. The lure of romance and 
adventure appealed to young Hunt and in 1878 at the age 
of eighteen, he escaped from the humdrum of farm life by 
running away and with one of the many wagon trains crossed 
the plains to Colorado. Like many other deluded men his 
dreams of sudden wealth were not realized and after several 
months of fruitless prospecting he found himself stranded, 
penniless and hungry. 

One day early in 1879 a tramp—a tall, slender lad with 
clothing worn in shreds—straggled into the little mining 
town of Black Hawk, high up on the slopés of the Rockies 
and found his way to the hotel of Samuel Nichols where he 
applied for work and for something to eat. 

It may have been because the proprietor was himself a 
former Missourian, or perhaps due to the intercession of the 
proprietor’s daughter, now Mrs. J. L. Wilcox, of Columbia, 
Missouri, but at any rate young Hunt found employment, 
and in the capacity of second cook we see him beginning his 
career by washing dishes and peeling potatoes in the rude 
back kitchen of the Black Hawk hotel. Mrs. Wilcox, who 
was then a girl of about Hunt’s own age has a vivid remem- 
brance of his shock of curly black hair, his flashing black eyes 
and his light hearted temperament. 

After some months in the hotel Hunt’s restless spirit led 
him away to seek further adventures and the year 1880 found 
him in the Gunnison country, Colorado, still in search of the 
elusive fortune. From Colorado he went to Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, and from Santa Fe to San Marcial where he and two 
companions built a canoe and floated down the Rio Grande. 
When they arrived at Rincon the river was on a rampage 
and they halted long enough to start a ferry service which 
they continued for two months. 

The river having subsided, Hunt and his companions 
crossed to El Paso, or Franklin as it was called in those days, 
and after working for a time in the hotels and boarding 
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houses of Shakespeare, New Mexico, they began, July 4, 
1881, their journey with a pack train bound for the White 
Mountains of Arizona in search of placer claims. This 
journey brought Hunt very near the scene of his future ac- 
tivities, but it was late in 1881 that he with one of his com- 
panions returning from the White Mountains drove their 
burros into the town of Globe. 

When Hunt first entered politics in Arizona, eleven 
years later, he found the State Legislature under the domina- 
tion of two powerful railroad corporations—the Santa Fe 
and Southern Pacific—and these two were joined shortly 
after by two others—the mining interests of the United Verde 
Copper Company in the north and the Copper Queen Mining 
Company in the south. These corporations were not long 
in recognizing in the new member from Gila county an un- 
compromising enemy. The gulf between them was clearly 
expressed in Hunt’s political motto: ‘Humanity above the 
dollar; it was further widened by his persistent champion- 
ship of personal as opposed to property rights. It was easy 
to see that the ideals of the young legislator from Globe did 
not fit in with their theories of government, and these four 
giants accordingly planted themselves squarely across his 
path. 

As his second term drew to a close in 1896 Hunt felt 
discouraged. He saw clearly that while he was able to beat 
the corporations in a contest before the voters, they were 
able to tie him hand and foot in the committee rooms and 
legislative chambers. It was only the insistence of the 
voters that prevented Hunt from retiring from politics for 
good at this time. Having declined the nomination for a 
third term in the lower house he arranged for a trip to Europe, 
but found upon his return that his friends had already nom- 
inated and elected him to a seat in the upper house. 

At the close of his term he retired for four years, but his 
constituency still refused to be satisfied. In 1904 he was 
returned to the Territorial Council where he was chosen 
president and in 1908 he was again re-elected while absent 
from the state. 
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Hunt’s enemies insist that he is ungrateful. As proof 
they point to three separate bills which he succeeded in passing 
through the legislature. One raised the saloon license fee; 
another excluded women from saloons; and the third placed 
gambling under the ban. Now, in Arizona twenty-five years 
ago these were regarded as the three essential elements of 
civilization itself, and if this was true of Arizona as a whole 
it was particularly true of Globe. Consequently when Hunt 
returned from the legislature he found that some of his best 
friends refused to speak to him. They charged him with 
destroying their business and announced their intention to 
defeat him for re-election. Hunt expected them to do it, 
too, and prepared to retire to private life, but when the 
returns were in it was found that he had been elected with 
more votes than anyone else on the Democratic ticket. 

Concerning this experience Hunt afterward remarked to 
a reporter: ‘You can’t tell how a man is going to vote. 
Some of ‘em don’t say anything, but they are able to know 
right and wrong.” 

In 1910 Hunt felt very much as he did at the close of his 
second term in che Legislature. The total results of fourteen 
years seemed hardly worth putting upon the adding machine. 
The one piece of constructive legislation he had been able 
to force through the legislature—a bill creating a railroad 
commission—had fallen under the control of the railroad 
interests and was being used as an instrument of oppression 
rather than of relief. He resolved to quit politics for good 
this time and in the meantime arranged for another trip 
abroad. 

A bill had just passed Congress auchorizing New Mexico 
and Arizona to prepare for statehood and throughout the 
territory plans were being made for a constitutional con- 
vention to be held in Phoenix in the fall of 1910. That 
exacting Globe constituency coolly proceeded to name Hunt 
as a member of the convention. The news of his election 
found him in New York City on the eve of his departure for 
Europe and he turned back almost from the ship’s side. 
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When the convention met it went a step further and made 
Hunt the presiding officer. 

With the gavel in his own hand, Hunt’s hopes revived. 
Here was a chance to incorporate some of. the progressive 
measures he had been trying in vain to secure by legislative 
enactment. The result was one of the most forward looking 
documents of the time. When it came to a test, however, 
neither political party in Arizona cared to incur the risk of 
alienating the support of the powerful interests by champion- 
ing the new constitution, and the conservative element, 
represented by a number of the leading politicians, set about 
trying to discredit the document. Moreover, the administra- 
tion in Washington announced dissatisfaction with some of 
its chief provisions and Hunt found himself in a dilemma. 
He met the situation in a characteristic way. Hitching a 
team of mules to a buckboard, he went on the stump to tell 
the people of Arizona the truth about the constitution and 
just why so many folks did not like it. 

Now, Hunt is not an orator. He convinces by force of 
logic rather than by outbursts of rhetoric. He is too intensely 
earnest to indulge in any dramatic gestures, nor is he fond of 
hurling finely turned phrases at the heads of his audience. 
He speaks slowly, carefully, earnescly and with a fervor that 
carries conviction. As usual he succeeded in making the 
people understand and the new constitution was adopted by 
a vote of 2 to 1. 

To secure its acceptance at Washington was quite another 
matter. President Taft was so firmly opposed to some of 
its features that after three trips to Washington Hunt was 
glad to agree to the elimination of the provision regarding 
the recall of judges, after which he went back to Arizona 
and saw to it that among the first acts of the new state was 
an amendment putting the recall of judges straight back into 
the constitution. 

The people of the new state now gave Hunt the privilege 
as governor of putting into operation the constitution which 
he had defended so ably. As governor, Hunt saw a chance 
to even up the score with the four big corporations and to 
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relieve the state from the high-handed domination which the 
people had had forced upon them. The corporations foresaw 
the coming crisis and decided it would be a good thing to 
get right with the governor at once. Accordingly one of 
them sent a representative to call upon the executive. Peter 
Clark Macfarlane tells of the interview in Collier’s: 

‘* ‘What can we do, governor, to help make your administra- 
tion a success?’ beamed the visitor. 

““*You might begin by paying your share of the taxes,’ sug- 
gested the governor dryly, and also shyly, for he was still a timid 
soul. 

“That, it seemed, was the whole extent of the Governor’s 
idea of co-operation from this concern. As the concern was one 
of the most notorious tax dodgers in the state, it was really a big 
idea, but it wasn’t at all what the corporation representative had 
hoped for. He departed sadly.”’ 

But Governor Hunt didn’t stop here. When it became 
his duty to select a tax commission he never even consulted 
the four big corporations. He selected the members of the 
commission himself, for he had a notion that these same 
corporations had been getting too much representation in 
the past with too little taxation. The newly appointed com- 
mission demonstrated its independence by raising the assess- 
ment to the amount of $255,000,000 and nearly the whole 
additional burden they placed where it belonged—on the 
back of the four big corporations. 

This incident of the tax commission furnished the motive 
for one of the bitterest contests in Hunt’s whole political 
career—a contest which centered about his prison reform 
policies. The interest of Governor Hunt in prison reform 
dates, we are told, from his first reading of the tragic story 
of the prison life of Jean Valjean as depicted in Victor Hugo’s 
famous novel, ‘“‘Les Miserables.’”’ Prison reform thereafter 
became a hobby. He read and studied it; he visited prisons 
in other states, and talked with celebrated penologists. He 
now saw an opportunity as governor to put these human- 
itarian ideas to a test. 

The first sharp contest came in the legislature. When 
Hunt vetoed the bill limiting his pardoning power the legis- 
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lature promptly passed the bill over his veto. The executive 
responded by invoking the referendum which held up the 
anti-pardoning law until the election of 1914. 

At che same time an amendment for the abolition of 
capital punishment was submitted to the voters. Twelve 
men were in prison under sentence of death, but the governor 
held off the noose by reprieves from time to time until the 
question of capital punishment should be settled at the 
November election. Hunt himself was up for re-election and, 
moreover, the people of Arizona were tremendously inter- 
ested in the prohibition amendment which was also to be 
voted on. The result was that, while the people saw to it 
that Hunt was returned and that prohibition was adopted, 
they failed to abolish capital punishment and allowed the 
governor to be stripped of his pardoning power. 

Once more Hunt found himself in a dilemma. His 
whole nature revolted at the thought of inflicting the death 
penalty and, moreover, he felt that the people of the state 
would not favor it once the matter was brought squarely 
to their attention. To test the law he carried the matter 
to the courts by issuing a pardon. Upon receiving an ad- 
verse decision he appealed to the board of Pardons and 
Paroles for a reprieve and by the help of many thousands 
of citizens he succeeded in four out of five cases in staying 
the hangman’s noose until after the people had had another 
opportunity to register their views on the subject. In the 
election of 1916 the voters sustained his judgment and capital 
punishment was abolished by a substantial majority. 

But Governor Hunt’s prison policies had a practical as 
well as a purely idealistic side. Instead of allowing the 
prisoners to waste their time in idleness he began to use them 
in road construction. The men were thus kept in better 
health, there was less dissatisfaction among them, and fur- 
thermore the state was provided with many miles of perma- 
nent roads at a nominal cost. The honor system was adopted 
in dealing with the prisoners, dungeons and solitaries were 
abolished, and a library, a school, a band and a prisoners 
association for mutual helpfulness were encouraged with the 
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object of preparing the men for citizenship after their release. 

Perhaps the most spectacular phase of the governor’s 
prison reforms was in connection with the inauguration of 
the honor system. One day the executive telephoned to 
the prison at Florence and asked that a certain convict be 
sent to him at his office in Phoenix. The prisoner set out 
unattended upon a journey of some seventy miles and pre- 
sented himself before the executive. This is the story as 
related by Collier's: 


“‘Now, it appeared that the state owned a team of mules 
which were then at a point where the cost of shipping them to 
Phoenix where they were wanted would be considerable. The 
governor gave this convict the money for his railroad fare and 
expenses and told him to go and get the mules and drive them to 
Phoenix. Along with the money the governor gave the prisoner 
a little talk, explaining that he was putting him upon his honor, 
that he was involving himself in thus trusting the prisoner, and 
that upon the man’s ability to rise to his opportunity depended 
his own future and that of a whole new prison system. The man 
nodded his appreciation, pledged his honor—a thing he had not 
been recognized before as possessing—and departed. This de- 
parture was the signal for newspaper jeers. There was a general 
agreement that the man would go all right—oh, yes, he would go, 
and he would get the mules—but thereafter? Well, thereafter 
the mules would comfortably assist the man to disappear. That 
was the theory of the cynics. But the gloomy guessers were 
wrong. The man brought back the mules and reported for ad- 
mission to his prison cell. 

“This was the beginning. The governor developed his honor 
system rapidly, and did some very startling things. One life 
prisoner was allowed a furlough to go back to Kentucky and visit 
his father, whose health was declining. He made a stay of sixty 
days and returned to prison. In another instance a prisoner of 
an inventive turn was permitted to go to Washington and spend 
some time there interceding for a patent upon one of his devices. 
The men who went out to work upon the roads all went upon 
honor. 

“Occasionally the temptation of near-liberty and the wide 
open country proved too much, and an honor man attempted to 
escape. At such times the State was treated to the unusual 
spectacle of penitentiary convicts scouring by day and by night 
the desert and the mountain wilds in search of a fellow convict.’’ 
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As the election of 1916 drew near the supporters of 
Governor Hunt solicited him to again accept the Democratic 
nomination for governor. Eager to complete the work of 
reform which had already placed Arizona in the forefront 
among the progressive states, he accepted. Thomas E. Camp- 
bell, a former member of the state tax commission, was the 
Republican nominee. 

As the campaign drew to a close both sides were confident 
of victory. When the returns began coming in first Hunt, 
then Campbell seemed to have been elected. The final 
count gave Campbell a majority of thirty-two. Hunt con- 
tested the election and refused to surrender the office to his 
opponent without an official count. While the question was 
being fought out in the courts Hunt locked his rival out of 
the capitol building. Both men expected to be inaugurated 
and both were actually sworn in. The streets of Phoenix 
were filled with the partisans of both candidates ready to 
take a hand should there be a conflict; feeling ran high and 
trouble seemed imminent, but was averted by the large force 
of deputy police, by the new prohibition law which made 
liquor inaccessible and by the good sense and restraint of the 
leaders. At last on January 28 the courts decided Campbell 
to have been legally elected and Hunt retired to his country 
home near Phoenix. 

To Governor Hunt belongs the credit for introducing 
into Arizona policics an entirely new element—that of idealism. 
As Peter Clark Macfarlane put it: ‘He has not got such a 
lot of concern for things as they are. He cares more about 
things as they ought to be.” Now, politics is the most 
dangerous place in the world to carry one’s ideals, yet Hunt 
has emerged after twenty-five years in politics with his ideals 
unshattered and, moreover, he has accomplished the still 
more difficult feat of making his ideals work out. 

Few men in American politics have had more bitter or 
more aggressive enemies, yet they have constituted a really 
important element in his life. His enemies have furnished 
an incentive to some of his most effective work of reform. 
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Like many another man, persecution and abuse turns Governor 
Hunt’s diffidence into defiance and his persistence into some- 
thing approaching obstinacy. 

As if in compensation for his enemies Governor Hunt 
has never felt the want of loyal and devoted friends. Dun- 
bar’s Weekly, the official paper of Arizona, in its issue of 
November 24, 1916, closed an editorial estimate of the execu- 
tive with these significant words: 

“Although it seems George Hunt has been defeated, the day 
has not come and will never come when he will lose his hold on 
the people. He now is, and he will continue to be until the day 


of his death, the virile, dominant figure in the ranks of Arizona 
democracy.” 
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HISTORICAL ARTICLES IN MISSOURI 
NEWSPAPERS. 


March—April—May, 1917. 


Andrew County. Savannah Democrat 


Apr. 13. A bit of early history concerning J. P. Altgeld, former Savannah 
lawyer who later became governor of Illinois. 


Savannah Reporter 
May 11. Sketch of life of George W. Walrath, Mexican war veteran 
and former member of Minnesota Legislature. 


Atchison County. Fairfax Forum 


Mar. 9. Farming in Atchison county before the war, as recalled by 
Fairfax pioneers. 


Rock Port, Atchison County Mail 
May 11. Some recollections of life in Atchison county sixty years ago, 
by William A. Maxwell. 
May 25. An incident connected with the naming of Rock Port in 1853 
recalled by William A. Maxwell. 


—_—_—_——— Tarkio Avalanche 


Mar. 16. Some Missouri place names and their origin. 


Westboro Enterprise 
Mar. 9. Sketch of the life of Thomas Seller, Atchison county's oldest 
citizen. 


Audrain County. Mexico Intelligencer (Weekly) 


May 31. Some pioneer experiences of Mrs. A. M. Wilkerson, whose 
father founded the town of Santa Fe in Monroe county 


Mexico Ledger 
Mar. 15. Some experiences of sixty years as a Missouri physician, re- 
called by Dr. R. W. Bourn, who practiced in Mexico dur- 
ing the Civil War. 


— Mexico, Missouri Message 
Mar. 8. First telephone in Audrain county. 
Autobiography of Rev. W. H. Hook, pioneer Missouri minister 
—first of a series of reminiscences of conditions and events 
in Missouri since 1864. See later issues. 


————— Vandalia Leader 
Mar. 23. Recollections of the Palmyra massacre—a tragedy of the Civil 
War, by George Lake. 


Barry County. Cassville Republican 


May 24. A bit of Lawrence county newspaper history. 
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Monett Times 
May 18. Some history of the Monett schools. 


Bates County. Butler, Bates County Democrat 
Apr. 19. Some experiences of a Missourian in the sixties, related by 
Andrew Shane, plainsman and Indian fighter. See also 
issue of April 26. 
Rich Hill Mining Review 
May 31. Early days in Rich Hill recalled by N. R. Powell. 


h Boone County. Centralia Fireside Guard 

Mar. 19. Some incidents of the siege of Vicksburg recalled by a member 
of the Missouri brigade under Col. Francis M. Cockrell. 

Apr. 20. Some reminiscences, by Mrs. Lola Hays. 

a May 4. Recollections of early school days in Centralia. See also issue 

of May 11. 


Benton County. Warsaw Times 
yy Apr. 12. Sketch of the life of Capt. N. B. Petts, Union veteran and 
former county official. 


Boone County. Columbia Daily Missourian 


. Mar. 5. Some history of Bethel Baptist church, established 1817, the 
P first church in Boone county. 
53 Mar. 11. Recollections of student life at the University of Missouri in 


1867, by Judge R. T. Railey. 

Apr. 1. When Academic Hall was burned. 

Apr. 8. The University of Missouri campus as it appeared in 1874. 

Daily Tribune 

Mar. 10. Biographical sketch of Prof. Charles M. Strong, founder of 
Columbia Tribune, now exchange professor from Uni- 

a versity of Washington to Chili. 

Apr. 9. Last draft of Boone county soldiers—April 10, 1865, with a 
list of the 240 names drawn. 





= ————_————-_ Sturgeon Leader 

ty Apr. 5. Sketch of the life of George W. Batterton, former Missouri 
legislator. 

as Buchanan County. St. Joseph Gazette 

ain Mar. 11. When the first Missouri River bridge was built at St. Joseph 
in 1873. 


Albert L. Bartlett, St. Joseph business man, who is probably 
the only survivor of the first Kansas Legislature where he 
served as a page. 

Mar. 18. Some history of Christian Brothers College, St. Joseph, during 
iter 

nel its fifty-eight years of existence. 

Mar. 22. Historical sketch of St. Joseph First Baptist church, upon sev- 

enty-second anniversary. See also issue of March 23. 

Apr. 15. Some experiences of Commodore J. W. Orchard, a Missourian 

ivil who took part in the battle of Santiago. 

Some St. Joseph hotel history as recalled by J. M. Drew. 





News-Press 
Mar. 21. Historical sketch of St. Joseph First Baptist church, organized 
March 22, 1845. 
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Mar. 30. Some experiences of fifty-five years in the ministry, as recalled 
by Rev. M. M. Goode. 

Apr. 6. Historical sketch of Hyde Park Methodist church, St. Joseph. 

Apr. 17. Sketch of the life of Benjamin F. Stuart, Buchanan county 
fruit grower and member of the Missouri Legislature. 

May 31. Some reminiscences of the Fowler family, among St. Joseph's 
pioneers. 

Observer 

Apr. 7. Some facts concerning Gen. Jo Shelby during his residence in 

Missouri. 


Butler County. Poplar Bluff Citizen-Democrat 


Apr. 


19. Sketch of the life of Daniel Shipman, pioneer Missouri minister 
and first white child born on the site of Poplar Bluff. 





Apr. 


Republican 
26. The New Madrid earthquake of 1811. 


Caldwell County. Cowgill Chief 


Mar. 


Mar. 


May 


9. Sketch of the life of James E. McNair, grandnephew of Mis- 
souri’s first governor, and former member of the Kansas 
Legislature. 


Hamilton, Farmer's Advocate 
1. Hamilton in 1870. Some history as revealed by a copy of 
the Hamilton News published forty-seven years ago. 
24. Recollections of a boyhood in Hamilton during the early 
seventies by Hollis W. Field. 
When Hamilton contained only a country store. Some 
recollections by James M. Kemper, who clerked in first 
store. 





Apr. 


Hamiltonian 


5. A half century of Caldwell county political history recalled by 
John P. Henkins. 


Callaway County. Fulton Gazette (Weekly) 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


8. Some history of Miller's Creek church, oldest Methodist church 
in Callaway county. 

15. ‘‘Weighing'’ merchandise before the day of scales. Some early 
day business customs in Fulton. 

19. Some approaching Callaway county centennials. 





Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Telegraph 

2. Recollections of boyhood days in Fulton before the war, by 
Wallace Williams. 

9. When Captain MclIntyre’s company left Fulton in 1861 to 
join the army of Gen. Price, by Wallace Williams. 

6. Early days in Fulton, by Wallace Williams. See also issues 
of Mar. 23; Apr. 6, 20, 27. 

23. Fulton in the fifties and sixties as revealed by old business 
ledgers. 


_ 


Mokane Missourian 
30. Some personal recollections of Jesse James, by R. T. Maddox. 
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Apr. 6. The battle of Cote Sans Dessien—some historical facts con- 
cerning a famous Indian fight in Callaway county about 
the years 1819 to 1822. 


Cape Girardeau County. Cape Girardeau Republican (Weekly) 
Mar. 2. Sketch of the life of Rev. J. Freidrick Stroffregen, Cape Gir- 
ardeau pastor during Civil War. 
May 4. Campaigning in Missouri, with some recollections of the battle 
of Cape Girardeau, by C. A. Pettibone. 


Jackson Cash Book 
Mar. 8. Recollections of some of the early settlers in Cape Girardeau 
county. 
Mar. 22. Early days of Jackson Methodism. 


Carroll County. Carrollton Democrat 
Mar. 30. Sketch of the life of Capt. Isaac C. Cruzen, Confederate 
veteran and former Carroll county official. 





Republican-Record 
Mar. 29. Historical sketch of the Carrollton Republican-Record upon 
its fiftieth anniversary. 


DeWitt, Carroll Farmer’s Herald 
May 24. History of church bell recalls sinking of the river packet Mary 
McDonald near Malta Bend in 1875. 


Cass County. Drexel, Star 
May 31. Churches and religious services sixty-five years ago, by J. B. 
Wilson. 


Harrisonville, Cass County Democrat 

Mar. 1. How the proceedings of a secret convention, which had for its 
aim the removal of the county seat to Pleasant Hill, got 
into the newspapers, by Frank H. Brooks. 

Mar. 8. Recollections of a strange romance and a wedding in Cass 

” county in the seventies, by Frank H. Brooks. 

Mar. 15. The pathetic story of Willie Garrison, one of the early day 
compositors in the Herald office. 

Mar. 22. A sequence of the strange romances of the seventies. 

Mar. 29. In Harrisonville’s hall of fame—Some suggestions for a city 
memorial. 

Apr. 12. Missouri bygones—some early day recollections of Independ- 
ence, by Frank H. Brooks. See also issue of April 19. 

Apr. 26. When Lexington was the center of Missouri's aristocracy. See 
issue of May 3. 

May 3. Harrisonville in the forties and fifties, by Aaron Smith. 

May 10. St. Louis as it appeared in 1851. 

May 17. Boyhood on the St. Louis levee. 

May 24. Glasgow and some of its famous steamboat captains. 

May 31. The first Cass county court in 1835 and other pioneer records. 

Three Glasgow school teachers of the fifties. 





Cass County Leader 
Apr. 19. Historical sketch of Harrisonville Christian church, by H. 
James Crockett. 
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Cass County News 
Mar. 15. Sketch of the life of Robert L. Foster, one of Harrisonville’s 
pioneer merchants. 


Chariton County. Brunswick, Brunswicker 
Mar. 9. The old Brunswick city hall—recollections of fifty years, by 
Louis Benecke. 
Apr. 13. Recollections of an old time county fair and h ~se racing in 
Missouri, by Louis Benecke. 


Christian County. Ozark, Christian County Republican 
Mar. 23. Sketch of the life of Capt. Edwin H. Pound, Union veteran, 
Christian county lawyer and former classmate of President 
Garfield. 


Clark County. Kahoka, Clark County Courier 
Mar. 23. Recollections of fifty years of merchandising in Kahoka. 
Apr. 27. Historical sketch of the Alexandria Commercial, just estab- 
lished May 10, 1849. 
Some Clark county history recallled by J. A. Jenkins. 





Gazette-Herald 

Mar. 2. Clark county in the early days—the old town of St. Francis- 
ville. One of a series of historical sketches, by John 
Gilhousen. 

Mar. 9. The battle of Athens. 

Mar. 16. Some history of Athens with recollections of a trip up the 
Des Moines river in 1843. 

Mar. 23. An old Alexandria newspaper and the history it recalls. 

Mar. 30. The old town of Luray, laid out in 1837. 

May 18. Memories of school days in Flint Ridge district. 


Cooper County. Bunceton, Eagle 
May 11. Some history of Concord Baptist church at the close of one 
hundred years of existence. 


Daviess County. Gallatin, Democrat 
Apr. 12. Wanderer's edition with reminiscences of early days in Daviess 
county. 


Dunklin County. Kennett, Dunklin Democrat 
Apr. 6. Early days in Dunklin county recalled by J. M. Douglass. 


Franklin County. Washington, Franklin County Observer 
Apr. 6. Biographical notations concerning persons living in Washing- 
ton in 1860, by Herman G. Kiel. 
May 4. Names of 155 soldiers buried in Washington cemeteries. 


Gasconade County. Hermann, Advertiser-Courier 
May 2. Historical sketch of Hermann Savings Bank upon its fiftieth 
anniversary. 


Gentry County. Albany, Capital 
May 2. Sketch of the life of Charles G. Comstock, Civil War veteran, 
banker, newspaper man and former Gentry county official. 
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May 10. Sketch of the life of Judge Charles H. 8S. Goodman, Gentry 
county jurist and former editor of Albany Ledger. 


Greene County. Springfield, Leader 

Mar. 12. Some Civil War experiences of Mrs. E. J. Robberson, Spring- 
field pioneer. 

Mar. 17. Sketch of the life of Lieut. James C. Gardner, Confederate 
veteran. 

Mar. 18. When the “Regulators,”’ Greene County’s Ku Klux Klan, took 
into their hands the enforcement of the law in the days 
following the Civil War. 

Mar. 29. Recollections of the first%and only legal execution in Greene 
county, 1854. 

Apr. 1. Springfield as it was fifty years ago, as recalled by Judge O. H. 
Travers. 

Apr. 12. The career of Col. P. P. Dobozy, of West Plains, a Hungarian 
exile who fought in the revolt under Louis Kossuth; 
under Garibaldi in the war for Italian independence; 
and in the Union army during the American Civil War. 

Apr. 25. Sketch of the life of the Rev. Dr. T. H. Hagerty, pioneer 
Missouri minister, said to be the oldest minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in the world. 

May 4. Fifty-one years as a newspaper man. Some recollections of 
A. J. Fleming, Springfield editor and former United States 
consul. 





Republican 

Mar. 23. Historical sketch of the old Price mansion in Ozark county 
and some incidents of South Missouri before the war. 

May 6. Some experiences of Col. W. O. Coleman, Civil War veteran, 
who began his military career as a boy of ten with the 
American army in Mexico. 

May 13. Some early Missouri history as revealed by collection of old 
letters. 


Grundy County. Trenton, Republican'and Tribune 
Apr. 26. Sketch of the life of M. G. Kennedy, Grundy county attorney 
and for thirty years editor of the Grundy County Times 
at Trenton. 


Harrison County. Bethany, Clipper 
Apr. 5. Old Home edition. 


Hickory County. Hermitage, Indez 
Mar. 15. Sketch of the life of Charles Kroff, Federal veteran and pioneer 
Missouri lawyer. 


Holt County. Mound City, News-Jeffersonian 
May 25. Some incidents of fifty years in Holt county as recalled by 
Jacob Book. 


Oregon, Holt County Sentinel 
Mar. 30. Some Craig history as revealed by a copy of Craig Weekly 
Gazette, published in 1881. 
Apr. 13. Recollections of a battle with highwaymen in Holt county in 
1887. 
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Apr. 


May 


Mar. 


May 


May 
May 


20. 


18. 


Howard County. Fayette, Advertiser 
Sketch of the life of Rev. Fielding Marvin, pioneer Missouri 


14. 


Howell County. 
Mar. 29. 


24. 


Jackson County. Independence, Jackson Examiner 


18. 
25. 


- 29. 


Some events in the life of Mrs. Jane Glenn, recalled upon the 


Historical sketch of Forest City Masonic lodge, organized 


Sketch of the life of Marion B. Peters, former Howell county 
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occasion of her one-hundredth birthday. 


July 8, 1860. 


minister and son of the late Bishop E. M. Marvin. 
West Plains, Howell County Gazette 


official and member of the legislature. 
Sketch of the life of James Hall, South Missouri pioneer. 


Lead and zinc mining in Morgan county forty years ago. 
Sketch of the life of George H. Noel, former Missouri legislator 
and Jackson county official. 


Kansas City, Catholic Register 

A war-time reminiscence of St. Louis, by Mrs. Blake L. Wood- 
son. 

When the Redemptionist church was a postoffice—recollections 
of Kansas City of the seventies. 










. 20. 


Journal 
Sketch of the life of Col. William C. Hunter, former Missouri 
newspaper man and author. 













Apr. 


May 


May 


15. 


Post 

Reminiscences of Kansas City in 1847. From paper read 
before Missouri Valley Historical Society, by Mrs. Amanda 
Wheeler. 

Sketch of the life of Judge Henry N. Ess, Kansas City jurist 
and former M. U. professor. 

Some incidents in the life of Eleanor Franklin Egan, literary 
woman and war correspondent in Russo-Japanese war, 
who began as a Kansas City stenographer. 



















Apr. 


May 


Mar. 
Mar. 


. 25. 


27. 


21. 
27. 


Star 

Sketch of the life of Col. W. C. Hunter, former Missourian 
newspaper writer and author. 

Some recollections of Col. Charles W. Coombs of California, 
Missouri, who has been an employe in the National 
House of Representatives forty-one years. 

Why the University of Missouri calls its athletes “Tigers.” 

How we went to war in 1898. From a newspaper account of 
the public demonstrations in Kansas City. 

Sketch of the life of T. W. Johnston, former managing editor 
of Kansas City Star. 

Some events in the life of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas N. Sickles 
recalled upon fiftieth wedding anniversary. 

Kansas City, Times 

A view of Old Westport in the days of the Santa Fe trade. 

Recollections of Morrison Munford, editor of the Kansas City 

Times, 1871 to 1892. 
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Apr. 18. Sketch of the life of Miss Sallie R. Threlkeld, pioneer Kansas 
City teacher. 

May 18. Historical sketch of First Presbyterian church of Kansas City, 
organized in 1857. 

May 31. Reminiscences of early days at Central High School, recalled 
upon fiftieth anniversary. 


Oak Grove, Banner 
Apr. 6. Old ballot box recalls story of the days of the Law and Order 
Brotherhood in Missouri following the Civil War. 


Jasper County. Carthage, Press 
Mar. 1. A Jasper county tragedy of 1861 recalled by Judge M. G. 
McGregor. 
Mar. 22. Lead mining in Southwest Missouri in the sixties, by M. G 
McGregor. 
Mar. 29. Some early Carthage history as revealed by a copy of the 
Jasper County Index, published in Carthage in 1869. 
Apr. 19. Sketch of the life of Wesley Ralston, Jasper county pioneer, 
Civil War ‘veteran and county official. 
A trip on the plains fifty years ago recalled by A. M. Payne. 
Apr. 26. Recollections of the battle of Pea Ridge, by A. M. Payne, a 
Missourian in the Confederate army. See also issue of 
May 3. 
May 10. The battle of Carthage, by A. M. Payne. 
Some history of Carthage recalled by seventy-fifth anniversary. 


Joplin, News-Herald 
Mar. 4. Some personal recollections of Mark Twain as a boy, by John 
E. Stillwell. 
Mar. 25. Sketch of the life of J. L. Briggs, former mayor of Joplin and 
pioneer railroad man. 


Jefferson County. Hillsboro, Jefferson County Record 
Mar. 29. Some Jefferson county history taken from old records made 
during Missouri's territorial days. 


Johnson County. Warrensburg, Standard-Herald 
Mar. 2. Some history of the Warrensburg Student, founded in 1889. 





Star-Journal 
Mar. 16. Houts Chapel church, a Johnson county landmark, founded by 
circuit riders. 


Knox County. Edina, Democrat 
Mar. 1. Fifty years as a wagon manufacturer in Edina. Some history 
of the Miller Wagon Company. 





Sentinel 
Mar. 15. Boyhood memories of life in Knox county, by Jasper Blines. 


Laclede County. Lebanon, Rustic 
Mar. 15. Fifty years as a school teacher in Missouri. Some events in 
the life of Mrs. F. M. Smith. 


Lafayette County. Higginsville, Jeffersonian 
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May 25. A tribute to Thomas W. Johnston, former editor of the Kansas 
City Star, by Lee Shippey. 


Odessa, Democrat 
Apr. 20. Historical sketch of the Myrtle Hotel, Odessa landmark built 
in 1883. 





Missouri Ledger 
Apr. 13. The beginnings of the Missouri Ledger—recollections of twenty- 
six years. 
Wellington, News 
Mar. 22. An early day Wellington newspaper. Recollections of the 
Wellington Creeper, first issued in 1889 and printed a line 
at a time. 


Lawrence County. Peirce City, Leader 
Mar. 16. Sketch of the life of L. L. L. Allen, Missouri pioneer, founder 
of the first bank in Peirce City and one of the founders 
of Drury College. See also Joplin News-Herald, Mar. 9. 


Verona, Advocate 
May 11. Reminiscences of pioneer days in Lawrence county. 


Lewis County. Canton, News 
Apr. 12. Sketch of the life of Joseph H. Bland, Lewis county pioneer. 
May 10. A review of thirty-eight years of the Canton News. 


Lincoln County. Troy, Free Press 
May 18. Some early history of Troy. 


Linn County. Browing, Leader-Record 
May 3. Browning business firms in 1889. 


Brookfield, Linn County Budget 
Mar. 17. Sketch of the life of Captain William H. Lewis, Union veteran. 


Gazette 
Mar. 3. A Brookfield railroad project of the late sixties. 
Mar. 10. Religious work in Brookfield during the late sixties. 
Mar. 17. Some recollections of life in Linn county in 1865, by Mrs. 
Zylpha Sturtevant. See also issue of March 24. 
Apr. 7. Brookfield in 1868. 
Sketch of the life of William M. Botts, son of former Missouri 
legislator and founder of Meadville. 
Apr. 14. The beginnings of Brookfield as recalled by W. D. Crandall, 
Sr. 
Apr. 21. Brookfield business men of the early days. 
How Brookfield was named. 
Apr. 28. Some history of the Linneus Missourian, Linn county's second 
newspaper. See also issue of May 5. 
May 12. Some of the leading citizens of Linneus fifty years ago. 
May 19. An old time political campaign in Linn county. See also issue 
of May 26. 





——__—_———._ Linneus, Bulletin 
May 17. Sketch of the life of Capt. D. C. Basey, first child born in 
Brunswick and noted river pilot in the early days. 
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May 31. Some incidents in the life of Major General John J. Pershing 
as recalled by his brother. Reprinted from Seattle Daily 
Times. 


Macon County. La Plata, Home Press 


Mar. 8. Old Home Edition—some recollections of former days in La 
Plata. 


Madison County. Fredericktown, Democrat-News 
Mar. 22. Some history of old Fredericktown mill, built before the Civil 
War. 


Marion County. Palmyra, Marion County Herald 
Mar. 14. Concerning Marion county's centennial. 





Spectator 
Mar. 7. Some history of the Palmyra Southern Methodist church, first 
organized in 1828. 
An incident of the Civil War in Palmyra. 
Mar. 14. Reminiscences of former days in Palmyra, by J. W. Ayers. 
See also issues of Mar. 21, 28. 


Mercer County. Princeton, Post 
Mar. 8. How Blue Mound in Vernon county came to be called ‘‘Cry 
Hill.” A legend of Indian days in South Missouri, by 
Vernon Bell. 
Mar. 22. When Princeton contained but five families. Recollections of 
Mercer county in 1839, by Dicy P. Monroe. 





Telegraph 
Apr. 25. When the county seat was established at Princeton—some 
early county history. 


Miller County. Eldon, Advertiser 
Apr. 19. Sketch of the life of Capt. James Enloe, Union veteran and 
Missouri pioneer. 


Moniteau County. California, Democrat 
Apr. 19. Some history of the Catholic church in California. 





Moniteau County Herald 
Apr. 26. Historical sketch of Bethel Mennonite church, Moniteau 
county, upon the occasion of its fiftieth anniversary. 


Monroe County. Monroe City, Democrat 
Apr. 6. Thirty years of the Monroe City Democrat. 
Apr. 13. Historical sketches of the Monroe City churches. 


Paris, Mercury 
Mar. 2. Old Uncle Ned—one of a series of historical sketches of Old 
Paris. 
Apr. 20. The gentlemen volunteers—a story of the recruiting days of 
1846. 


Montgomery County. Montgomery City, Standard 
Mar. 9. The founding of the Monigomery Standard recalled by T. W. 
Parker. 
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New Madrid County. Portageville, Southeast Missourian 
Mar. 2. Kennett’s first newspaper, published in 1878. 


Newton County. Neosho, Miner and Mechanic 
Mar. 23. Sketch of the life of Captain Ozias Ruark, Civil War veteran 
and former Newton county official. 
Apr. 20. When Neosho was a manufacturing center—some recollections 
of the seventies. 





Times 
Mar. 29. Recollections of the Newton county schools of yesterday, by 
Tyra Barlow Hudson. 
Apr. 5. Old time religious services in Newton county, by Tyra Barlow 
Hudson. See also issue of April 12. 
Apr. 19. Some old time weddings. 
Sketch of the life of James H. Hughes, Neosho banker and 
former county official. 
Apr. 26. Recollections of old time social affairs, by Tyra Barlow Hudson. 
May 3. The old time country dance, by Tyra Barlow Hudson. 
May 24. Lead mining in Newton county fifty years ago as recalled by 
Col. John Kingston. 
Some old time colored folks, by Tyra Barlow Hudson. 
May 31. Old time funerals in Missouri, by Tyra Barlow Hudson. 


Nodaway County. Burlington Junction, Post 
Mar. 1. Burlington Junction thirty-seven years ago as recalled by 
Will C. Charles, one of the first editors of the Post. 


Maryville, Democrat-Forum (Daily) 
Mar. 17. Historical sketch of the first M. E. church in Maryville, estab- 
lished Aug. 7, 1867. 
May 17. Sketch of the life of Amos J. Croy, Union veteran, Nodaway 
county pioneer and father of Homer Croy, Missouri 
humorist. 





Tribune 
Apr. 27. Sketch of the life of Anderson Craig, former state senator. 


Oregon County. Alton, South, Missourian-Democrat 
May 3. Sketch of the life of Andrew W. M. Andrews, Oregon county 
pioneer. 


Osage County. Linn, Osage County Republican 
Mar. 8. Some historic facts regarding a Civil War incident in Osage 
county, by Charles J. Vaughan. 
Apr. 5. Recollections of Civil War incidents in Osage county, by E. 
Hopkins. See also issue of April 12. 
May 10. Recollections of early day events in South Missouri, 1837- 
1865, by Jesse Moore. 





Unterrified Democrat 

Apr. 5. Some history of the Unterrified Democrat. 
May 3. Marriage records, 1887. 

May 10. Osage marriage records, 1888. 

May 17. Recollections of Linn seventy-one years ago. 
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Pettis County. 
Mar. 16. 


Apr. 1. 


Pike County. 


Sedalia, Capital 

Some early Sedalia history recalled by razing of old Newkirk 
mansion. 

Joshua A. Leach, of Sedalia, a national labor leader, who 
organized the national Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Engineers. 


Bowling Green, Pike County Post 











Apr. 11. Origin of the first Missouri presbytery which convened in 

Pike county in 1820. 
Times 

Mar. 22. Sketch of the life of W. F. Mayhall, editor Bowling Green 
Times. 

Louisiana, Press-Journal 

Mar. 1. Some familiar incidents of Louisiana sixty years ago, by I. 
Walter Basye. 

Mar. 22. Sketch of the life of Captain Ed. K. Smith, Union veteran and 
Pike county pioneer. 

May 10. Some facts concerning the life of Henry Miller, former president 
of Wabash railroad and member of the commission of 
railway experts to Russia, who began his railroad career 
in Hannibal. 

- Louisiana, Times 
Mar. 2. The churches of Louisiana forty years ago. 
Mar. 6. Louisiana residences forty years ago. 


Platte County. 
Apr. 12. 


May 3. 
Polk County. 
Mar. 29. 


May 3. 


Ralls County. 
May 4. 


Ray County. 
Mar. 15. 
Mar. 22. 
Apr. 5. 


Apr. 12. 


Parkville, Platte County Gazette 
Sketch of the life of W. T. Jenkins, editor Platte City Land- 
mark. 


Platte City, Platte County Argus 
Sketch of the life of Richard L. Waller, Confederate veteran 
and former Platte county official. 


Bolivar, Herald 

Sketch of the life of James M. Zumwalt, pioneer, founder of 
Polk trading post and former Polk county official. 

Sketch of the life of John W. Ross, Confederate veteran, 
Polk county attorney and member of the Constitutional 
Convention of 1875. 


New London, Ralls County Record. 
New London in 1860. Some history gathered from a copy of 
the Ralls County Beacon. 


Lawson, Review 

Memories of Joseph Addison Smith. 

Some old Missouri settlers, by Rev. Joe McAdams. 

From North Carolina to Missouri in 1838. From Memoirs of 
J. Addison Smith. 

Pioneer life in Missouri. From memoirs of J. Addison Smith. 
See also issues of April 26, May 10, 24. 
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Richmond, Conservator 
Mar. 15. Recollections of Ray county fifty years ago. 
May 3. Sketch of the life of Napoleon B. Pigg, Ray county pioneer 
and descendant of an early French trader. 
May 24. Recollections of the Richmond bank robbery upon the fiftieth 
anniversary. 


Missourian 
Mar. 8. Recollections of a legal execution in Ray county in 1843. 
Apr. 12. Historical sketch of Tinney's Grove postoffice. 
May 10. Ray county’s first oil fever in 1865. 
May 17. Extracts from the Nowlin-Stone genealogy. 
The tragedies of Rod Hill, near Richmond, from pioneer 
days to recent times. 








St. Charles County. St. Charles, Banner-News 
May 5. The old Francois Duquette monument in St. Charles, one of 
the oldest historical monuments in Missouri. 
Some history of the first Masonic lodge in St. Charles, 1819. 


8t. Clair County. Osceola, St. Clair County Democrat 
May 24. Sketch of the life of Augustus C. Appler, pioneer Hannibal 
newspaper man, former editor of St. Louis Republic and 
St. Clair County Democrat. 


St. Francois County. Bonne Terre, Register 
Mar. 23. How a church was erected in Washington county in 1851— 
recollections of pioneer life and customs. 


Ste. Genevieve County. Ste. Genevieve, Herald 
May 26. Sketch of the life of Thomas B. Whitledge, state senator and 
former candidate for congress. 


St. Louis (City). The Church Progress 

Mar. 1. Historical gleanings from the early history of the Catholic 
church in Missouri. Fifth of a series of articles by Rev. 
John Rothenstuiner. See also issues of Mar. 8, 15, 22. 

Mar. 29. A forgotten movement of forty years ago. First of a series 
of articles on early history of the Catholic church in Mis- 
souri, by Rev. John Rothensteiner. 

Apr. 5. Account of first religious ceremony in State of Missouri. 

Apr. 12. Explorations of De Soto and Father Marquette. 

Apr. 19. Voyage of La Salle. See aiso issues of April 26 and May 3. 

May 10. The early French villages Kaskaskia and Cahokia and their in- 
fluence upon St. Louis. See also issue of May 17. 

May 24. Early missionaries in Mississippi Valley, 1653 to 1790. See 
also issue of May 31. 


St. Louis, Post-Dispatch 
May 6. Some early St. Louis history. 


St. Louis, Globe-Democrat 

Mar. 2. Sketch of the life of Dr. Oscar Potter, pioneer St. Louis physi- 

cian, former president of St. Louis College of Pharmacy 
and editor of medical journal. 

Sketch of the life of B. B. Huff, political writer. 
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May 6. Sketch of the life of John D. Davis, St. Louis millionaire 
banker and attorney. 
May 13. Inold8t. Louis. Some of the city’s pioneer families as revealed 
by directory published in 1821. 
St. Louis, Republic 
May 13. Marriage contract and historical facts concerning Jean Joffre, 
a citizen of St. Charles in 1798 and believed to have 
been a relative of famous French general. 
When St. Louis was not a part of the United States. Some 
history of St. Louis under the Spanish and French. 
May 16. Sketch of the life of O. G. W. Steedman, Confederate veteran. 


St. Louis County. Carondelet, News 
May 4. Copy of old Spanish land grant made in St. Louis in 1785. 


Clayton, Argus 
May 11. Sketch of the life of John D. Davis, St. Louis banker and 
business man. 


Saline County. Arrow Rock, Statesman 
Apr. 27. Arrow Rock—its history and traditions. 


Marshall, Democrat-News 
Mar. 8. Famous horse breeders in early Saline. 
Saline county cattlemen of other days. 
When Rev. A. P. Williams refused to sign the oath of loyalty 
in 1865—an incident of the Civil War in Saline. 
Apr. 12. Sketch of the life of Samuel B. Thompson, banker and former 
Saline county official. 





Saline County Progress 

Mar. 2. History of Trilumina lodge, No. 205, A. F. & A. M., by Dr. 
M. T. Chastain. See also issues of Mar. 9, 15, 23; May 
4, 18, 25. 

Mar. 30. Recollections of Saline county men and events, See earlier 
and later issues. By Dr. M. T. Chastain. 


Slater, News 
Mar. 8. A trip along the Old Trail road. From the American Motorist. 
Apr. 26. Historical sketch of First Baptist church of Slater. 
May 31. Old time floating theater—recollections of steamboating days 
on the Missouri and Mississippi. 


Sweet Springs, Herald 
Apr. 20. The lilies of France—how flowers now blooming in Sweet 
Springs were brought over by the first French settlers in 
Cahokia and St. Louis, by W. L. Campbell, M. D. 


Schyler County. Queen City, Leader 
Mar. 2. Sketch of the life of J. W. McNaught, Civil War veteran and 
editor of Queen City Transcript. 


Leader-Transcript 
Apr. 6. Across the Plains in a prairie schooner in 1850. See also issues 
of April 13, May 4, 11, 18. 
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Scott County. 
Apr. 26. 


Mar. 16. 


Mar. 23. 


Shelby County. 
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Benton, Scott County Democrat 
Recollections of a flag raising in Scott county in 1876, by Joe 
L. Moore. 


Sikeston, Standard ; 

Sketch of the life of John E. Marshall, former state senator 
and father of state drainage laws. 

Sikeston Industrial Edition with sketches of business men and 
Scott county enterprises. 


Shelbina, Democrat 





Mar. 28. When Bill Anderson raided Shelbina—an incident of the Civil 
War in 1864. 
Torchlight 
Mar. 16. Civil War incidents in Palmyra—events recalled by razing of 


Stone County. 
Mar. 15. 


Mar. 29. 


Sullivan County. 


Apr. 5. 


Webster County. 


Apr. 12. 


Worth County. 
Mar. 27. 





historic old Methodist church. From Quincy Journal. 


Crane, Chronicle 

Sketch of the life of C. T. Bond, who knew the James boys 
intimately. 

Recollections of Stone county during the forties, by W. E. 
McDowell. 


Grant City, Star 
Some history of famous old Isadora mill, Worth county land- 


mark. 


Milan, Standard 
Sullivan county in 1874, by Daniel Leydecker. 
reminiscent sketches by former Sullivan county citizens. 


Marshfield, Mail 
Sketch of the life of J. C. Julian, former Webster county 
official and legislator. 


With other 
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Readers of the Review will find much of interest and value 
in Dr. William G. Bek’s translation of Gottfried Duden’s 
widely known “Report.” Although it appeared in no less 
than three German editions, enjoyed a wide circulation, and 
was read by thousands of educated persons in the ‘“Father- 
land,’’ this work by Duden for nearly nine decades has re- 
mained a sealed book to the mass of English and American 
readers. Why no translation has been made until this late 
date is unique. No other author by his writings so influenced 
German immigration to Missouri and the Mississippi Valley 
as did Gottfried Duden in his ‘Report.’’ Based upon ob- 
servation covering a three years’ residence in the State, 
written by an educated man in sympathy with the crowded 
classes in Europe, and told in a style fascinating as a novel, 
Duden’s “‘Report’’ at once leaped into popular favor. Its 
delightful descripcions of Missouri—the land of promise and 
opportunity, in Duden’s eye—started the great flow of German 
settlers westward which continued for decades. 

The great part played by this book in the development of 
Missouri has long been known to those familiar with the 
German influence on the State. Doctor Bek, a native of 
Missouri and at present head of department of German in 
the University of North Dakota, has placed Missourians 
under obligations in making this book accessible to all. 


GENERAL. 


Boone County History Pageant: 

What promises to be a profitable departure from custom 
is the plan of the Boone County Fair Board to set aside the 
first day of Fair Week in Columbia during October to the 
commemoration of Boone County’s historic and patriotic 
past. The Boone County Centennial Committee, composed 
of N. T. Gentry, chairman, F. F. Stephens, Mrs. Rosa Ingels, 
Marshall Gordon and J. E. McPherson, has been given charge 
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of all arrangements. The delegates-at-large of the State 
Centennial Committee living in Boone county will also assist. 
Competitive flag drill by the school children, a tent set aside 
as a museum for the display of local objects of antiquarian 
interest, public speaking of a historic and patriotic nature, 
and a Boone County pageant, will make up the program 
for the big Home Coming. The financing of all this will 
be done by the Fair Board, the working out of the plans by 
the local Centennial Committee. 

Such an educational and patriotic day should be a bigger 
and a better one than even the Thursday and Friday races 
of the county fairs over the State. Such a day is as important 
and can be made as attractive to old and young as any other. 
Such a day should be calendared by every Fair Board in 1918 
and each succeeding year. Each county in Missouri now 
has its local Centennial Committee in whose hands the direc- 
tion of the work can be placed. The Boone County Historic 
and Patriocic Day should serve as an example to all the State. 


Baptist CHURCH CENTENNIALS: The present year is 
one of peculiar significance in the religious history of Mis- 
souri, marking as it does the centennial anniversary of three 
of the first Baptist churches established in Central Missouri. 
Two of these centennial celebrations have already been held— 
one at Concord church, near Bunceton in Cooper county, 
May 10; and another at Bethel church, sixteen miles west 
of Columbia in Boone county, July 1. 

In the wave of missionary fervor which swept over 
Missouri in the early part of the past century the Baptists 
were among the first to establish churches. That part of 
the state lying south of the Missouri river, however, saw the 
earliest activity in church building. Tywappity church, 
organized in 1805 in Tywappity Bottom in what is now 
Scott county, was the first; and Bethel church, founded the 
following year near the present site of Jackson, Cape Girar- 
deau county, was the first permanent Baptist organization . 
in Missouri. 

It was not until 1810 that the religious zeal of the early 
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Baptist pioneers led them across the river and resulted in 
the organization of a Baptist church a short distance west of 
Loutre Island, in what is now Montgomery county. This, 
according to Duncan, History of the Baptists in Missouri 
(p. 145) was the first organization of its kind north of the 
Missouri river. On the 8th of April 1812, Mount Pleasant 
church was organized in a log school house situated a short 
distance from Old Franklin in Howard county. 

With the year 1817 came renewed activity in church 
building. Of the five churches in central Missouri—Mount 
Pleasant, Concord, Bethel, Mount Zion and Salem—which 
in 1818 united to form the Mount Pleasant Baptist Associa- 
tion, three had been organized the previous year. 


Bethel church, organized June 28, 1817, comes second in 
order north of the river and was the first church within the 
confines of what is now Boone county. The church was first 
located on Thrall’s Prairie on part of what is now the John W. 
Rollins homestead. Some time in the fifties, however, the 
Baptists withdrew to Walnut Grove, two miles south, and 
built a church there. From the porch of the house on the 
old Rollins farm where the centennial celebration was held 
July 1, could be seen the original site of Bethel church, now 
the center of a cornfield. 

Among the speakers at the all day service were Hon. 
E. W. Stephens of Columbia; Dr. John P. Green, president of 
William Jewell College at Liberty; Judge David H. Harris 
of Fulton, descendant of one of the pioneer founders of the 
church, and Judge John F. Philips of Kansas City, the only 
living man who attended services in the old Bethel church. 

In his address Judge Philips gave the following vivid 
description of the old church as he recalled it after the lapse 
of more than seventy years: 

“Built of heavy, flawless ash logs, it did, indeed, stand 
‘four cornered to every wind that blew.’ Measured by the 
conception of its architects it was quite capacious, but in 
fact it was not over twenty-four by thirty-four feet. It had 
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one door and two small windows in front, one window in 
each end, and a two pane window back of the pulpit. 

“That pulpit when the door of ingress and egress was 
shut, made the preacher look as if he were forted against 
assault from without; and it might be aptly termed a Minis- , 
terial sweat-box. The men and women were entirely sep- 
arated as they sat in church, the men on one side and the 
women on the other side of the single aisle. . . . . . It 
never occurred to the church committee in charge that to 
enable the occupants of the rear seats to see the speaker in 
front, the floor could be constructed on a rising scale. In- 
stead they made the pews on an ascending scale, so that the 
rearmost pew was about four feet from the floor, and the 
occupants had to vault or climb into them like getting into 
the upper berth of a pullman sleeper without a step ladder.” 

The pastor of Bethel church during the greater part of 
his attendance there, known as ‘Father Jimmie Barnes,” 
was recalled by Judge Philips as a man ‘‘powerful in exposi- 
tion and fervid in delineation. He seldom spoke less than an 
hour and it seemed to me that the hotter the day the longer 
the sermon. The seasons have their time to change and the 
leaves their time to fall, but Father Barnes never changed 
his garb of home made blue jeans, autumn, winter, spring 
or summer. He wore invariably the conventional high, 
stiff black stock, over which timidly peeped a fringe of shirt 
collar. 

‘About one hundred yards to the northwest of the church 
was the camp ground. I can see the log huts, with bed 
quilts for partitions and straw for beds, covered with sheets 
and quilts. I can almost catch the aroma of roasting beef, 
chickens and sweet potatoes in the barbecue ditches. There 
was one figure about that camp ground indelibly fixed in my 
memory. It was ‘Uncle Billie Street,’ the leader of revival 
songs. He was a mountain of flesh, weighing, when in good 
singing condition, about three hundred pounds. He had a 
voice that out-bellowed the bulls of Bashan, and when sin- 
ners were to be called to the mourner’s bench, the very air 
vibrated with his Olympian verberation. I do not exaggerate 
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in saying that I heard him one day from a pasture three 
quarters of a mile away singing his favorite revival song 
with the refrain, ‘When this world is all on fire, glory Halle- 
lujah.’ ” 


A little more than a month before the small group of 
Boone county pioneers met to plant the first church at Bethel 
a similar meeting was held across the river in what is now 
Cooper county. Concord church, the result of their labors, 
was organized May 10, 1817 with fourteen members. 

The one hundredth anniversary of the first meeting of 
the founders of Concord church was commemorated May 10 
by an all day service. The principal speakers were Rev. 
E. J. Sanderson of Fulton; Rev. C. M. Truex of Sedalia; 
Joe P. Jacobs, general secretary of the Missouri Baptists’ 
General Association; and W. L. Nelson of Columbia, who 
related some of the early history of the church. 

Concord church was organized by Elders William Thorp, 
Edward Turner and David McClain and was located in the 
settlement south of Boonville. In 1823 the church gave its 
name to the Concord Baptist Association. Elder Luke 
Williams was chosen the pastor at the second meeting of the 
church in June, 1817, and he continued in this capacity until 
his death six years later. The second pastor was Elder 
Kemp Scott who moved to the little settlement a year or two 
after the death of Elder Williams. 

Among the pioneers who helped to organize the church 
and who constituted its first membership were: Luke 
Williams, Polly Williams, William Savage, Mary Savage, 
Delaney Bolen, Judith Williams, Absalom Huff, Susanna 
Savage, Joseph Baze, Lydia Turner, Charles Williams, Patsey 
Bolen, Sally Baze and Elizabeth Williams. 


PERSONAL. 


Aucustus C. AppPLer: Born in Carroll county, Md., 
Jan. 1, 1828; died in St. Louis, April 18, 1917. He was 
editor of the St. Louis Republic at the time of the assassination 
of President Lincoln and at various times in his life was en- 
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gaged in newspaper work in Carroll county, Maryland; in 
Hannibal and Osceola, Mo. He was said to be the oldest 
newspaper publisher in America. 

Hon. GeorGE W. BaTTEeRTON: Born in Boone county, 
Missouri, December 9, 1837; died near Sturgeon, April 2, 
1917. Member of the Thirty-second General Assembly, 1883, 
as a representative from Audrain county. 

Hon. ANDERSON CRAIG: Born in Gallatin county, Ky., 
June 23, 1851; died in Maryville, Mo., April 26,1917. Legis- 
lator, farmer and politician. Representative from Nodaway 
county 1910-1912; member of the State Senate from First 
Missouri district since 1912. 

Co. W. T. JENKINS: Born in Platte county, April 12, 
1853; died in Platte City, April 5, 1917. From 1886 to 1890 
he was county collector of Platte county. Since 1890 he has 
been editor of the Platte City Landmark. 

Hon. T. W. Jounston: Born in Youngstown, Ohio, 
December 1, 1862; died in Kansas City, Missouri, May 18, 
1917. He began his newspaper career by writing for the 
Youngstown Vindicator and for twenty-six years after coming 
to Missouri in 1885 was connected wich the Kansas City 
Star, the later years as managing editor. It was while in 
this position that he discovered the literary talent of William 
Allen White, then a young college graduate; and Alfred Henry 
Lewis, young Kansas City lawyer; and first brought them 
into public notice. 

Hon. J. C. JuLren: Born in Webster county, Feb. 15, 
1848; died at Eureka Springs, Ark., April 6, 1917. During 
the Civil War he was a member of Company E, 14th regiment, 
Missouri State Militia. From 1910 to 1912 he was a member 
of the Missouri legislature from Webster county. 

Hon. JoHN E. MARSHALL: Born in Scott county, Mo., 
March 21, 1855; died March 15, 1917. Farmer, banker and 
legislator. From 1896 to 1904 he represented the Twenty- 
third Missouri district in the State Senate where he was known 
as the father of the State drainage laws. 

Rev. FIELDING MARVIN: Born at La Grange, Lewis 
county, November 1, 1849; died at Fayette, Howard county, 
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March 10, 1917. Son of Reverend (afterwards Bishop) 
Enoch Mather and Harriet Clark Marvin. Studied law in 
the office of Gov. Trusten Polk at St. Louis and at the Law 
School of the University of Virginia. Practiced in St. Louis 
from 1873 to 1880, and in Colorado until 1888 or 1889. En- 
tered the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
about 1889 and later held charges in eleven Missouri towns. 
(Excellent biographical sketch compiled by James M. Breck- 
enridge appeared in the St. Louis Christian Advocate, Apr. 4, 
1917.) 

Hon. GEorGE H. Noe: Born near Lone Jack, Jackson 
county, March 7, 1853; died May 21, 1917. He represented 
Jackson county in the legislature from 1884 to 1888. 

Hon. Marion B. Peters: Born March 5, 1851, in 
Callaway county, Missouri; died in West Plains, March 22, 
1917. Legislator, farmer and Howell county official. From 
1912 to 1914 he represented Howell county in the Missouri 
Legislature. He was an active worker in the organization 
of farmers and for a time was state organizer and lecturer 
for the Farmers’ Educational and Co-operative Union. 

Hon. BEN F. Stuart: Born in Buchanan county, July 
3, 1860; died near Rushville, Buchanan county, April 16, 
1917. For three terms, 1888 to 1894, he represented the 
Third Buchanan county district in the Missouri Legislature 
and in the election of 1916 was elected for a fourth term. 

Hon. THomas B. WHITLEDGE: Born in Pike county, 
Mo., June 1, 1844; died May 17, 1917. In 1910 he was sent 
to the Missouri Legislature as state senator from the Twenty- 
sixth Missouri district. In 1912 he was re-elected and again 
in 1914. He was also at one time the Republican candidate 
for Congress. His home was in St. Mary’s where he was 
engaged in the practice of law. 
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